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Queen Elizabeth has a long 
way to go before she reach- 
es the end of her tour of the 
Commonwealth, but already 


she must be thoroughly sick 


of the fatuous parades of 


vacant-faced men and simper- 
ing women that stretch end- 
lessly along the route. 

\ Royal Visit. in theory, is 
an opportunity for the Queen 
to meet her subjects and for 
them, in one way or another, 
to meet her. In practice, it is 
the chance of a lifetime for 
petty officials and assertive 


snobs to grab a moment's 


glory by hobnobbing with 
Royalty in front of the gaping 
multitude, and they would 


rather die than miss that 
chance: they scrape and strut 
at such length that in most 
places the crowds gathered to 
cheer the Queen get only 
fleeting, distracted glimpses 
of her. 

It is not. of course, the 
Queen's fault. She, poor soul, 
has to follow the seript pre- 
pared for her—and just how 
shoddy a script it can be was 
revealed with embarrassing 
clarity a couple of weeks ago 
in Bermuda, when, at a state 
banquet, the Queen met 30 
guests who had been invited 
(in the words of the Governor 
of the colony, Sir Alexander 
Hood) “according to prece- 
dence.”” Each of the 30 is a 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
white person, but 60 per cent of the 
and’s population is colored, which 
eans that a majority of the Queen's 
bjects in Bermuda had no represen- 
tive to meet her. It was a demon- 
‘ation of colonial prejudice at its 
orst. 

The example of Bermuda undoubt- 
lly will be repeated, because the 
ommonwealth and Empire are still 
till of people with a little authority 

id a swollen regard for their own 
iportance, who still act as if differ- 
ice in social position or in color of 
in justifies the division of Her Ma- 
sty’s subjects into first and second 
ass citizens. 


Let her Ministers and appointed 
representatives kick out stiff protocol 
and stupid’ precedence when_ the 
jueen visits her subjects in her lands 
about the earth. She can meet all the 
fficialdom she can stand without 
tirring more than a mile from Buck- 

gham Palace. Let her get a breath 

fresh air when she travels; let her 
neet the people who build the cities 
and run the machines and grow the 

ops. It will be a better Common- 
vealth for it. 
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Sophisticated City 


6) A FRIEND of ours recently back 
from New York reports that the 
seca with the longshoremen, the 
esurgence of Tammany, the collapse 
of the Giants and the election of a 
ew mavor haven't even scratched the 


polished surface of Manhattan’s 
charming suavity. As evidence he 
quoted an adv ertisement which ap- 


peared in one of the city’s newspapers: 

“Authentic French hat- check girl for 
top. French _ restaurant. Excellent 
chance for advances.” 


The Show Hunter 


es THERE IS a Curious air of expec- 
tancy about a theatre used for 
ve performances, during the hours 
when it is empty of actors and 
idiences; it seems to wait with a sort 
of irritable lethargy for the people 
ho can make - a place of warmth 
id excitement. We felt this strongly 
e other ae when we climbed 
e carpeted stairs of Toronto’s Royal 
lexandra to the cavernous office of 
rnest Rawley, who manages the 
eatre. It is an office that holds, 
1ong other things, a littered desk, a 
vall chandelier with six bulbs, three 
ljustable table lamps and 63 signed 
iotographs of stage personalities, 
ost of whom were stars during the 
enties. “I have dozens of more 
cent pictures,” Mr. Rawley said, 
‘ut somehow I never seem to get 
ound to putting them up.” 
Mr. Rawley, who is 48 years of 
e, has been managing the Royal 
exandra since 1939. “But I first 
irked in this building back in 1927,” 
he said. “I was working for a theatre 
chain which eventually went broke 
d was taken over by Famous Play- 
ers. I stayed with them for a while, 
then did publicity as a free-lance. On 
the whole, things have gone fairly well 
here since 1939. I go down to New 
York four times a year in search of 
siows. Naturally, if we see anything 
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good, we want to get it up here. But 
do you know, some of the producers 
have the stranvest ideas about Cana- 
da? They ask me if I think their show 
will be a success here. I was actually 
asked that about Oklahoma! when | 
saw it for the first time, very soon 
after it opened 

“Next season looks like being bet- 
ter than this one. One difficulty is that 
a good many shows have been closing 
on the road before they even get here. 
And there just aren’t enough good 
shows being written these days. You 
can’t blame writers for going where 
the most money is—Hollywood and 
television—but at the same time, any 
playwright who does turn out a hit is 


available theatres are few, the dis- 
tances great.” 

Moodily, we trudged back down 
the stairs. The theatre was still a shell 
of expectancy. 


The Postal Gamble 


6 GAMBLING IS a pastime we seldom 
oh indulge in—we are what might 
be called a veterate gambler—but we 
can stir up no gale of righteous wrath 
against those who enjoy it, probably 
because we have never been able to 
detect the spot of sin on a bingo card 
or to distinguish clearly between the 
people who contribute money to the 
betterment of race horses and their 





Turofsey 


ERNEST RAWLEY and friends, H. T. Hughes (left), general manager of 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet Company, and impresario Sol Hurok (right). 


sitting pretty. Take John Patrick, who 
wrote Teahouse of the August Moon. 
He can live on that for maybe ten 
years, what with weekly receipts, film 
rights, tours and so on. Another fac- 
tor is that many a successful show 
won't put out a second company until 
the original production has been milk- 
ed for a year or so—taxes, of course. 
Nobody wants to take in enough in 
one year to put income up into a 
prohibitive tax bracket. 

“In spite of all this, we've had only 
about five dark weeks this year. I can 
remember the time during the De- 
pression when we'd be open only eight 
weeks in a whole season. Theatres all 
over Canada closed in those days, and 
some of them reopened only to show 
films. You can’t blame them; wages 
and taxes have to be paid. All the 
same, it’s left our theatre situation a 
bit shaky. I letters 
from English companies interested in 
a Canadian tour. I have to tell them 
reluctantly not to try it. Where could 
they go, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and a_ couple of othe 
places, and pay their expenses? The 
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and those who use it to buy 
South 


owners 
Mother Hubbards for female 
Sea Islanders. 

The Federal Government, of course, 
takes a much more restrictive view. If 
it must persist in declaring certain 
types of gambling illegal, however, it 
should clean up its own house, and as 
a start it might do something about the 
Post Office. 

As we understand it, all ordinary 
first-class mail in Canada is delivered 
by air, if it will be speeded up thereby 
and provided there is room on the 
plane. Otherwise, it goes by train, dog- 
team or coureur du bois. We have no 
quarrel with this arrangement; in 
most other countries, it would be 
lucky to get within a postman’s holler 
of a plane. What we quibble about is 
the fact that there is also an official 


air-mail rate of seven cents, with 
pretty blue stamps to match. 
It seems that putting an aur mail 


letter vastly improves ifs 


u- 


stump on 
chances of being sent by air. The 
dent, umbrella 
citizen will buy an air-mail stamp and 
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His objective is rather to create, as it 
were, a trust-fund for Toryism 
His purpose is to make certain that 
the obstacles before the next Labor 
Government shall be too great for it 
to advance in the direction of Social- 
ism.” In such fashion was tribute paid 
to his power as a political strategist. 
Just a few days later, Socialist Herbert 
Morrison said of him: “Mentally the 
Rt. Hon. Gentleman is a coalition in 
himself.” This remark was expanded 
by the London Spectator: “There has 
never been a Prime Minister like him. 
He is a mixture of Palmerston and 
Peel shot through with the vivacity of 
Llovd George 

For ourselves, we find it hard to 
think of a world without him—without 
the man who could enrich history 
with his deeds and words, lift whole 
nations with the strength of his own 
singing courage, and give men the 
phrases to describe events still to 
come. We hope he will be the Man of 
many years to come. 


A Winter Sport 


8 WHEN THE AIR is grey with snow 
and full of the agony of skidding 
tires, one of the more pleasant diver- 
sions is settling ion comfortably 
with a seed cz jtalogue, even when you 
have every intention of limiting your 
gardening to kicking idly at dandelion 
heads. But how rich the illustrations 
in the catalogues, how lush the flowers 
and vegetables, how ripe the prose in 
the testimonials! We look forward 
eagerly to reading again such a glow- 
ing bit as, “I have had outstanding 
success with vour seed, sown last 
autumn, and have been blooming 
since early June and still a grand 


show.” 


{ Keeper of Bees 


[fs THE SECOND FLOOR of the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto was 
a-huzz a couple of weeks ago with 
people talking about such things as 
the spray poisoning situation in New 
York State and the effect of weather 
on nectar secretion. We found that 
the annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association was under way 
there, and soon met Miss Muriel Will- 
son, who manages the music supply 
department of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music and keeps bees as a hobby. 
“Most of the 350 delegates here are 
commercial beekeepers,” she said. 
“But there are a few others, like my- 
self, who keeps bees for fun or as a 
profitable sideline 
“I look after 55 colonies at my 
place at Cooksville,” she said. “At the 
height of the summer, that means 
something like four million bees. The 
commercial producers, of course, 
generally have several hundred hives. 
I started with a three-pound package 
that’s the wav vou buy them. I 
don't know why I began, really, except 
that an uncle had ‘ bees and I got 
used to them. I was studying music 
and working as a tour guide, but when 


the war began the tours stopped, I 
took the job at the Conservatory and 
made bees my hobby. 

“Bees don't often sting unless 
they're cranky about something. Rain 
puts them in a bad mood, and you 
have to be careful about disturbing 
them in the winter, when they're sleep- 
ing. They stay inside nearly all winter, 
but they might venture Out On very 
mild days. You can tell when the 
warmer weather is on its way by their 
movements, just as you can judge 
when a storm is coming, because they 
all rush home before it breaks. A bee 
will find its way home from miles 
away, and if you move its hive only 
a matter of a few feet it will return to 
the spot where the hive was and hover, 
puzzled. It has a sort of built-in radar. 
They're pretty ingenious things; for 
eXa mple . they have their own ideas 
about air conditioning. The first honey 
in the combs is runny, and they go 
about lowering its moisture content 
from 70 to 17 per cent by standing 
just inside the hive and fluttering their 


Per Cent Increase in Building Con- 
tracts, Weekly Wages Climb to New 
Peak of $58.12, Aluminum Deal 
Could Expand Kitimat. The present, 
at least, seemed to be in good shape. 


The Rest Period 


@ WHEN YOU put money on the 
collection plate on Sunday, is It 
a gift or an instalment on a purchase? 
Are you giving to the church or buy- 
ing a small portion of salvation? The 
question follows logically on the pro- 
test made by an official of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance against the proclamation 
in Toronto of a Jerusalem Week, dur- 
ing which a special effort would be 
made to sell bonds issued by the State 
of Israel; the Week included two Sun- 
days, and the official was horrified by 
the thought that some of the bonds 
might be sold on the Sabbath. - 

“It is injurious and a danger to the 
Sunday privileges of all Canadians to 
urge selling and buying on that day of 
the week which is established by law 





MURIEL WILLSON: Bees are ingenious things. 


wings furiously to create the draft 
that dries out the excess water. 

“Honey is awfully good for you, 
not only internally, but externally, I 
had a relative whose finger was cut 
badly, and we put honey on it with a 
soft bandage. When we took the 
bandage off next day, the finger was 
well on the way to being healed.’ 


Crystal Gazing 


# WHEN ECONOMISTS all agree on 
what can be seen in the crystal 
ball of business, we shall quietly with- 
draw to the nearest cosy cave and 
prepare to wait out a long hard win- 
ter. Fortunately, the chances of agree- 
ment look pretty slim at the moment, 
as you can see from the two reports 
carried on Page 7 of this issue. After 
reading the two statements of opinion 
and sending them along to the printer, 
we turned, out of curiosity, to the 
financial pages of that evening’s news- 
paper and found these headlines: 
Speculatives Spurt in Rapid - Fire 
Trade, Fine Paper Output Boosted by 
12 Per Cent, New Housing Sparks 10 


as the national weekly rest day,” A. S. 
McGrath, general secretary of the 
Alliance, warned. If we assume that 
attending a church service is part of 
the 24-hour rest period, there is still 
the matter of the collection to be dis- 
posed of. If the church-goer is indeed 
making a payment on future grace, 
the minister who tries to persuade him 
to spend a bit more is, it seems, rather 
a dangerous character. 

The question is absurd, of course, 
but so is the incident it springs from— 
absurd but not amusing, and worth 
pursuing only to find what murky by- 
ways bigotry can follow, away from 
the bright highway of religious faith. 


A Puzzle in Wheat 


x PEOPLE WHO like to spend a quiet 
evening working out puzzles in 
words and figures can have an enter- 
taining hour or two playing around 
with the solution to the problem of 
surplus wheat offered by J. H. Black- 
more, the Social Credit MP for Leth- 
bridge. Mr. Blackmore would have the 
Federal Government lend money to 


wheat farmers to construct storage 
space for the grain and make an ini- 
tial payment of 75 cents a bushel to 
cover the cost of producing the wheat. 
Up to this point, it’s fairly clear, but 
we will not attempt to paraphrase Mr. 
Blackmore’s neat way of wrapping up 
his argument. Here it is: 

“If a farmer sold wheat in a given 
bin, say a bushel of it, to the Dominion 
Government and the Dominion Govy- 
ernment paid him the cost of the 
wheat ia full so that the Dominion 
Government owned the wheat and 
then the Dominion Government went 
on paying him storage, such as is no 
paid to the great elevators, the time 
would come, if the channels of trade 
were not cleared, when the farmer 
would own that wheat again as the 
result of his storage.” 

There are several possibilities 
that for the mathematically minded; 
worked out at the rate of one a week 
there should be enough to carry the 
puzzler right through the winter and 
on into early spring. How many times, 
for instance, could the farmer sell the 
same wheat to the Government with- 
out growing any more? How long 
would the channels of trade have to 
be “not cleared” to put the farmer in 
a position where he could think ot 
slapping garnishees on the sessional 
indemnities of MPs or of serving dis- 
possess notices on the Senate? 

It is good to have a Member like 
Mr. Blackmore at Ottawa, but one is 
enough. Even puzzles can get boring 
if they’re overdone. 


A Flood of Oratory 


24 ONE OF OUR agents on the West 
Coast reports that considerable 
numbers of Vancouver citizens, in- 
domitably intent upon raising the 
Standard of after-dinner and_after- 
lunch oratory, are now devoting their 
evenings to the study of the art ot 
public speaking. Several courses are 
under way and there are waiting lists 
for most of them. Even women have 
joined a Toastmaster’s Club, and 
more and more people are heaving 
themselves to their feet, clearing thei: 
throats and saying, “Accustomed as | 
am to public speaking . 

Curious about these goings-on, ou! 
man attended a meeting of the Board 
of Trade, at which 20 people were 
given subjects for impromptu _ flights 
of oratory. He was amazed as each 
one stood up and, without an “er” « 
an “aw,” talked fluently about suc 
things as the Infamy of Police Ghost 
Cars and Hoodlumism at Universities 
The speakers had a stern critic, how 
ever: Fred Smith, a veterinarian b 
profession and a public speaker by ii 
clination. He banged on the tablc 
stamped on the floor and shouted 
“How dare you, sir!” when there wa 
a transgression of oratorical lav 
“Never let me detect a useless sou 
escaping your lips,” he boomed 
“Enunciate every syllable. I will not 
sit here and be tortured by crimina’s 
who say ‘cmpny’ for ‘company’ ©! 
‘memry’ for ‘memory’. Let your au 
ence have it full in the face. Spit 
meg eye if you like, but let them ha 

’ Our correspondent did not rep: 
ve procedure was suggested in case 
the audience let the speaker have 
right back. 
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Goodwill and a Modest Pride 


By Hugh 


5 LAST MONTH I spent three days 
at the Chateau Frontenac as a 
guest of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, who sponsored a confer- 
ence of “representative Canadians to 
study Canada’s future.” Most of the 
speeches at the conference were re- 
ported by the press, but reasons of 
space and perhaps of journalistic tra- 
dition made it impossible to reveal 
the unique nature of this particular 
vathering. 

It was quite an assortment of in- 
dividuals who went down on the train 
from Montreal the preceding evening. 
Had they been in an aircraft, and 
had another Guay left a bomb to ex- 
plode en route, more than a few uni- 
versities, several dozen large corpora- 
tions, various notable societies and 
government offices would have lost 
their chiefs at the same moment. 

After they had reached Quebec they 
spent nearly three days in each others’ 
company, this cross-section of the 
nation’s creative, scientific and man- 
aging groups. They _ breakfasted, 
lunched, and dined together infor- 
mally, except for the last evening. 
\fter each session they talked and 
talked, in corridors and private rooms, 
about the ideas they had developed 
from the eight papers that were read. 

Unlike the usual convention, this 
one was not comprised of birds of a 
single feather. Nobody present had 
inything to sell. Nobody was seeking 
personal advancement in his career. 
\ common interest brought the men 





there were differences of opinion, but 
it was amazing to see how much real 
iccord there actually was between the 
top brass of business, industry, bank- 
ng, science, engineering, education, 
radio, motion pictures, _ literature, 
ournalism, the civil service and the 
church. All these various men con- 
sidered Canada in terms of its natural 
ind human resources, of its science, 
ts industry, its education, its culture 
ind the role it is likely to play in 
vorld history during the next half-cen- 
ury. Best of all, the guests at this 
conference were able to meet each 
‘thers’ minds frankly, without any 
Dale Carnegie kind of calculated cour- 
tesies. As a result, they went home 
with their liking and mutual respect 
ncreased many-fold. 

In the chair was Dr. G. P. Gilmour, 
\resident of McMaster University. Of 
lis performance a businessman re- 
narked, “I always thought college pro- 
essors were vague and impractical, 
out in all my life I never saw a chair- 
nan so firmly in command, or so 
‘ood-humored in the way he handled 
ough situations.’ 

After Douglas White Ambridge had 
lelivered his paper on The Contribu- 


tion of Industry, a professor said, “I 
never thought I'd live to hear a Cana- 
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dian industrialist advocate the setting 
up of subsidiary firms in under- 
privileged countries. Not to extract 
the wealth they possess, mind you, but 
simply to raise their living standards. 
It’s the doctrine Socialists have preach- 
ed for years, but the trouble was—we 
never believed the Socialists could 
produce the results.” 

It seems to me that this conference 
proved three things pretty clearly. 
First, the goodwill in Canada is far 
greater than. many of us realize. Sec- 
ond, it is largely because of this good- 
will that we have been spared the 
hateful mud-slinging and suspicion 


“The Contribution 
of Industry.” 


D. W. AMBRIDGE: 


that McCarthyism has launched into 
American society. Third, our national 
unity is now so firmly rooted that from 
now on we can take it for granted. 

At the formal dinner the British po- 
litical scientist, Denis Brogan, told us 
he thought we were too modest for our 
own good. “There is danger,” he said, 
“that the modest man or the modest 
nation may be taken at the face value 
of the words. And a nation like Can- 
ada, which, unlike the victim of a 
celebrated jest, has little to be modest 
about, might from time to time speak 
up in meetings, both domestic and 
international, and with good manners 
call attention to certain Canadian 
qualities which the world badly 
needs.” 

Certainly the proceedings at the 
Canada’s Tomorrow conference lent 
credence to Mr. Brogan’s statement 
that we are an excessively modest 
people. Some of the men in the room 
were intimately connected with a 
boom which at present is the envy of 
the world, but nobody boasted, no- 
body assumed that the boom would 
last forever, nobody was under any 
illusion that the great powers would 





come running to us for advice. Some 
of the speakers were more insistent 
on our faults than on our virtues, on 
our failures than on our successes. But 
pride was there, just the same. Only 
it was a Canadian’s pride, the kind 
that is kept carefully in the back- 
ground lest it be cheapened by public 
gaze or soiled by public handling. 

When the formal speeches were 
over, I went down the hill with a few 
others from the conference to a little 
art gallery to see an exhibition of 
paintings by a Montreal artist, Jori 
Smith. The g gallery was crowded with 
Canadiens from both Montreal and 
Quebec; so many were there it was 
difficult to see the pictures, and Jori’s 
nudes are worth taking a good deal of 
trouble to see. But I did encounter 
three fellow-novelists—Gabrielle Roy, 
Roger Lemelin and André Giroux, all 
of them with books recently finished 
or published; and also the poet Anne 
Hébert and Jean Palardy, an artist 
himself and one of the ablest motion- 
picture directors in the country. See- 
ing us together, Jean-Charles Falar- 
deau, a social scientist of Laval. re- 
marked that this art show was all the 
proof anyone needed that Canadians 
and Canadiens share each others’ in- 
terests and products in the arts no less 
than in industry and sport. 


WHENEVER I leave Montreal, even 

for so short a stretch as four days 
in the senior city of Quebec, I tend to 
go into the Ritz for a drink, a meal, a 
newspaper, a haircut or just to look 
around. Then I know I am back. For 
the Ritz is the meeting place of the 
very new and the very old, of the 
familiar and the unusual: diplomats 
on their pange between continents, 
elderly couples whose ancient man- 
sions have become too heavy a bur- 
den, debutantes and young men. Some- 
times on Sunday nights at the buffet 
suppers in the oval room there is even 
Maurice Duplessis in deep discussion 
with a Montreal conservative. 

So I stopped off at the Ritz on my 
way up from the station, and my wife 
met me there for dinner. When I en- 
tered the men’s room after dinner I 
saw two strange gentlemen standing 
side by side. Both were turned out 
impeccably: dark suits with faint pen- 
cil stripes, faces lean, grave and highly 
colored, their ages somewhat over 50. 
They gave no indication of knowing 
that anyone had come in behind them. 

The one on the left said, “Don’t be- 
lieve I’ve seen vou since that lament- 
able show in Cairo. Been out hvah 
long?” 

“Forty-eight hours, 
Out long vourself? »” 

“About 62 hours, 
longer.” 

“Must admit they do one surprising- 
ly well.” : 

“They do, don’t they? Must admit 
One doesn’t expect a city like this. 
Odd, isn’t it? I hadn't expected any- 
thing, really.” . 

The other man turned gravely. “I 
suppose one can’t ignore them any 
more, can one?” 7 

They walked gravely out into the 
cloak room, where they parted com- 
pany without another word or glance, 
two Englishmen who had exchanged 
signals on their separate and inscruta- 
ble voyages through a world no longer 
simple, and no longer theirs. 
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Will Business Continue 


To Prosper, Or... 


a SINCE the end of the war we have 
had a steadily rising level of eco- 
nomic activity from the Maritimes to 
the Pacific. Gross National Production 

1 aggregate figure reflecting both 
prices and real production—has been 
increasing each year, and with an ex- 
panding money supply reflecting rela- 
tively high wage patterns, we have 
reached a pretty high standard of liv- 
ing. in the aggregate. “Can we main- 
tain the currently high levels of eco- 
nomic activity in the months (and 
years) ahead?” is, therefore, probably 
a better way of expressing our in- 
terest in the future than, “What will 
happen during 1954?”. 

Business activity this year indi- 
cates that we have begun to separate 
the inflationary aspects from the real 
goods and services produced and, 
therefore, our thinking is more in 
terms of consumption and demand 
ind less in terms of a sellers’ market. 

From an aggregate of about $112 
billion pre-war, foreign trade reached 

vel of about $8.3 billion last vear. 
Trade in 1939 was about 28 per cent 
of the Gross National Production as 
compared with 36 per cent last vear. 
This vear the aggregate level will be 

oughly the same relation. One 
significant shift in) merchandise ac- 


count this vear is that we have revert- 
ed to a deficit position. So long as 

tment opportunities attract an in- 
flow of foreign and particularly United 


Stales capital, this situation ts satis- 

ry and indications are that small 
deficits can be more than met by the 
current rate of inflow of United States 
funds. I can see little change in the 
Wer-all situation in the months ahead. 

ipital investment covers a multi- 
plity of activities from replacement 
an’ additions to machinery through 


ne factories and new. utilities to 
he ing. Since the end of the war we 
ha:e had a surprisingly high rate of 


ial investment—about 21 per cent 
of ie GNP. This has been in the main 
in dustrial expansion, resource de- 
ve opment, and to a lesser extent in 
no sing. There is little question that 
Mo iey spent in this general field is a 
pri lent investment in that it is neces- 


sar. to save some seed corn for next 
yes crop, and further, that its multi- 
pl effects are high relative to ex- 


per ‘tures for domestic consumption. 
Bi bearing in mind the size of the 
Ma set at home and the competitive 
un. -rtainties of foreign markets, it is 
no unlikely that the limits to capital 
fx; nsion along some lines have al- 
mc | been reached. We may, there- 
10 expect, at best, a shift in em- 
s to public utility outlays and to 
exp nditures of a provincial and muni- 
Cl character, including 
10s itals, roads, and so on. As far as 


schools, 


Dec-mber 19, 1953 


one can see, aggregate spending of 
this nature will be below this year’s 
peak of $5.3 billion by some 10 per 
cent. 

Consumer demand is perhaps the 
most difficult of all factors to appraise 
because the aggregate is made up of 
a great many individual decisions to 
buy. The shortages of a few years 
ago are, for the time being, an un- 
pleasant memory; the consumer is 
now in the driver’s seat, and we may 
expect some pretty competitive sell- 
ing. But income is high and along with 
this is an almost insatiable desire to 
improve the standard of living. Old 
ideas regarding the divinely ordained 
allocation to a designated position in 
the vineyard have gone by the board. 
The desire to share has been super- 
seded by the assumption of the 
“right” to share, which psychologically 
has set a new high level of consumer 
expenditure that is unlikely to fall off 
in the coming months. 

The meshing of military with do- 
mestic expenditures has pretty well 
had its impact, and aithough prepared- 
ness outiays take up about one-half 
the Federal budget they have not. due 
to expanding productivity, distorted 
the over-all pattern as much as was 
anticipated two vears ago. Assuming 
no further worsening of the inter- 
national picture and further assuming 
a continuance of the NATO “stretch 
out” in preparedness. military outlays 
in this country can be viewed as doing 
little more than contributir g to (rather 
than affecting) the generally high 
levels of employment anc production. 

Apart from the factors supporting 
the economy, two furtier develop- 
ments deserve attention: first, the in- 
creasing use of statisticai guides, and, 
second, the growing diversification of 
the economy. 

It was on unfortunate 
that the cost of living index became 
so interwoven in wage discussions; it 
gave an exaggerated im ortance to an 
index number. This, ty association, 
spilled over to other indexes, and 
when, for example, we note that the 
index of the volume of production 
stands at 247.2 (1935-39=100) the 
question arises, is this desirable or 
not? No one really knows without a 
careful examination of tts content, 
but opinions are expressed, based, one 


balance, 


suspects, on the grade school approach 
that, 3 being bigger than 2, ergo it is 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8, COL. | 
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These opposing views of the course 
business is expected to take in coming 
months were presented by two well- 
known economists, who, for personal 
reasons, prefer to remain anonymous. 
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Wide World 


THE VOLUME of Christmas buying is being watched for signs of the course 
business will take in the months ahead, 


...Will It Slump? 


+ IN ANY APPRAISAL of the eco- 
nomic outlook we must look 
backward before we look forward. 
We must also consider Canada as 
part of the North American economic 
unit, because we cannot insulate our- 
selves from events in the United 
Stctes 

Looking back to the beginning o! 


the war in Korea, it can be seen how 


the lagging replacement phase that 
followed World War II was revitalized 
not only by the fears of war-created 
shortages, but also by an expansion 
in plant and equipment, 


Surgence Of armament demand and 


DY the re- 


the frantic efforts of the U.S. Gover 
ment to stockpile many types of raw 
materials. 

To these potent factors there were 
added, a little more than a vear ago 
the “catch-up” boom that followed the 
long steel strike, and the abandonment 
of controls on consumer credit. The 
forces released were of such magni- 
tude that the new administration in 
the United States was forced to apply 
the brakes to what was threatening to 
become a runaway inflation by forc- 
ing interest rates upwards. 

The forces which have given 
strength to the boom so far now ap- 
pear to be weakening rapidly. There 
is no fear of shortages in either com- 
modities or consumer goods. In fact 
the opposite is true 

Thus, we have now entered a phase 
in which economic developments are 
keved to the ephemeral factor of con- 
fidence. After the spending spree ot 
the past few vears, there are relatively 
few. attainable wants that have not 
been fulfilled. The income 
groups have completed much of their 
housing, 


higher 
spending on furnishings, 
automobiles, television sets and other 
items. The lower income groups have 
also satisfied many wants by the pro- 


cess of mortgaging future income 


The Federal Reserve Board reported 


that American consumer credit in- 


creased $187 million during October, 
to bring the outstanding total to 


, 
record high of $28.200 million. H. I 
Enman, 

Nova Scotia, stated in a recent ad- 


President of the Bank ot 


dress that consumer credit in Canada 
had increased hv 70) ne 1s 
iad HitiCdscu pe —< i i 
months; much of this credit has beet 
extended into the higher risk fringe « 
the lower come S 

This perhaps exp S WAV § ngs 
1 Ve Piitt — sed A 1 ~ X ed ‘ eX 
sanded s vreatl SO gs s 
sack to e conside n co 
dence S 1e dom c ae 
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correction yUSINes euly \ C 

‘ bee SIOW vel ¥ 1de 
since the beg ung C ad ¢ 
Ye oO 1953 

Th ) g s slackened is e 
dent om glance seve sectors 
ot the economy bot lere C 


tOTIeS have continuec »’ Tise ud OW 
stand ecord levels. In e | tec 
States, inventories ¢ the durable 
goods industries now stand well above 
$25 billion. The upward sweep of 
ventory figures s been diametricall 
ipposed to e seve ? s old de 
cline in new. orders d sales. I 
Canac tne entories of m c 

ers. oO septe Ve y Vere \ ued 
t 83.992 1crease O 
$277.5 millio since SeptemDdDe 30 0 

52 l e\c yrders We the 
trend evide 1e ited S es We 
were 28 per cent below last vea 

I 

With basic producers, suc is far- 
mers, base metal miners. lumbermen 
and others, facing curtailed incomes 
it is evident that the urge to buy in 
these sectors of the economy has been 

ioe re apparent 


dampened. The effects are 
: 


in the farm implement industry both 
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Will Business Continue 


To Prosper, Or... 


SINCE the end of the war we have 
had a steadily rising level of eco- 
omic activity from the Maritimes to 
1e Pacific. Gross National Production 
-an aggregate figure reflecting both 
prices and real production—has been 
\creasing each year, and with an ex- 
panding money supply reflecting rela- 
tively high wage patterns, we have 
eached a pretty high standard of liv- 
ing, in the aggregate. “Can we main- 
iain the currently high levels of eco- 
nomic activity in the months (and 
ears) ahead?” is, therefore, probably 
better way of expressing our in- 
terest in the future than, “What will 
happen during 1954?”, 

Business activity this year indi- 
cates that we have begun to separate 
the inflationary aspects from the real 
oods and services produced and, 
therefore, our thinking is more in 
terms of consumption and demand 
nd less in terms of a sellers’ market. 

From an aggregate of about $112 
illion pre-war, foreign trade reached 

level of about $8.3 billion last year. 
irade in 1939 was about 28 per cent 
of the Gross National Production as 
compared with 36 per cent last year. 
Vhis year the aggregate level will be 

roughly the same relation. One 
significant shift in merchandise ac- 
count this year is that we have revert- 
ed to a deficit position. So long as 
vestment opportunities attract an in- 
How of foreign and particularly United 
States capital, this situation is. satis- 
ictory and indications are that small 
deficits can be more than met by the 
current rate of inflow of United States 
funds. [ can see little change in the 
ver-all situation in the months ahead. 

Capital investment covers a multi- 

icity of activities from replacement 

id additions to machinery through 
ew factories and new utilities to 
using. Since the end of the war we 
ive had a surprisingly high rate of 
inual investment—about 21 per cent 

f the GNP. This has been in the main 
industrial expansion, resource de- 
clopment, and to a lesser extent in 
ousing. There is little question that 
oney spent in this general field is a 
udent investment in that it is neces- 
ry to save some seed corn for next 
2ar’s crop, and further, that its multi- 
ier effects are high relative to ex- 
j enditures for domestic consumption. 
!ut bearing in mind the size of the 
arket at home and the competitive 
icertainties of foreign markets, it is 
tt unlikely that the limits to capital 
¢<pansion along some lines have al- 
riost been reached. We may, there- 
fore, expect, at best, a shift in em- 
paasis to public utility outlays and to 
expenditures of a provincial and muni- 
cipal character, including 
hospitals, roads, and so on. As far as 


schools, 


December 19, 1953 


one can see, aggregate spending of 
this nature will be below this year’s 
peak of $5.3 billion by some 10 per 
cent. 

Consumer demand is perhaps the 
most difficult of all factors to appraise 
because the aggregate is made up of 
a great many individual decisions to 
buy. The shortages of a few years 
ago are, for the time being, an un- 
pleasant memory; the consumer is 
now in the driver’s seat, and we may 
expect some pretty competitive sell- 
ing. But income is high and along with 
this is an almost insatiable desire to 
improve the standard of living. Old 
ideas regarding the divinely ordained 
allocation to a designated position in 
the vineyard have gone by the board. 
The desire to share has been super- 
seded by the assumption of the 
“right” to share, which psychologically 
has set a new high level of consumer 
expenditure that is unlikely to fall off 
in the coming months. — 

The meshing of military with do- 
mestic expenditures has pretty well 
had its impact, and aithough prepared- 
ness outiays take up about one-half 
the Federal budget they have not, due 
to expanding productivity, distorted 
the over-all pattern as much as was 
anticipated two years ago. Assuming 
no further worsening of the inter- 
national picture and further assuming 
a continuance of the NATO “stretch 
out” in preparedness. military outlays 
in this country can be viewed as doing 
little more than contributing to (rather 
than affecting) the generally high 
levels of employment and production. 

Apart from the factors supporting 
the economy, two further develop- 
ments deserve attention: first, the in- 
creasing use of statistical guides, and, 
second, the growing diversification of 
the economy. 

It was on balance, unfortunate 
that the cost of living index became 
so interwoven in wage discussions; it 
gave an exaggerated importance to an 
index number. This, by association, 
spilled over to other indexes, and 
when, for example, we note that the 
index of the volume of production 
stands at 247.2 (1935-39=100) the 
question arises, is this desirable or 
not? No one really knows without a 
careful examination of its content, 
but opinions are expressed, based, one 
suspects, on the grade school approach 
that, 3 being bigger than 2, ergo it is 
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These opposing views of the course 
business is expected to take in coming 
months were presented by two well- 
known economists, who, for personal 
reasons, prefer to remain anonymous. 








Wide Wor 


THE VOLUME of Christmas buying is being watched for signs of the course 
business will take in the months ahead. 


...Will It Slump? 


aa IN ANY APPRAISAL of the eco- 
nomic outlook we must look 
backward before we look forward. 


We must also consider Canada as 
part of the North American economic 
unit, because we cannot insulate our- 
selves from events in the United 
Stetes. 

Looking back to the beginning of 
the war in Korea, it can be seen how 
the lagging replacement phase that 
tollowed World War II was revitalized 
not onlv by the fears of war-created 
shortages, but also by an expansion 
in plant and equipment, by the re- 
surgence of armament demand and 
the frantic efforts of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to stockpile many types of raw 
materials. 

To these potent factors there were 
added, a little more than a vear ago, 
the “catch-up” boom that followed the 
long steel strike, and the abandonment 
of controls on consumer credit. The 
forces released were of such magni- 
tude that the new administration in 
the United States was forced to apply 
the brakes to what was threatening to 
become a runaway inflation by forc- 
ing interest rates upwards. 

The forces which have 
strength to the boom so far now ap- 
pear to be weakening rapidly There 


is no fear of shortages in either com- 


given 


modities or consumer goods. In fact 
the opposite is true. 

Thus, we have now entered a phase 
in which economic developments are 
keyed to the ephemeral factor of con- 
fidence. After the spending spree ot 
the past few vears, there are relatively’ 
few attainable wants that have not 
been fulfilled. The higher 
groups have completed much of their 
spending on housing, furnishings, 
automobiles, television sets and other 
items. The lower income groups have 
also satisfied many wants by the pro- 
cess of mortgaging future income 
The Federal Reserve Board reported 


Income 


that American consumer credit in- 


creased $187 million during October, 


to bring the outstanding total to 
record high of $28,200 million. H. I 
Enman, President of the Bank of 


recent 


Nova Scotia, stated in 





dress that consumer credit in Canada 





had increased by 70 per cen ea 
months: much of s bee 
extended into the ge < 
the lower income 

This perhaps explains why savings 
have increased while credit has ex- 
panded so greatly. It also ings us 
back to the consideration of cont 
dence as the dominant factor in de- 
ciding the Speed dad eXlfe ( e 
correction in business activity whic 
has been slowly etting derw 
since the beginning « e ¢ 
ter of 1953 

That buving has slackened Is e 
dent from a glance at seve sectors 
of the economy both here and in the 


United States. Manutacturers’ inven- 


tories have continued to rise and now 
stand at record levels. In the United 
States, inventories of the duraodie 





cline 1 new orders d_ sales. | 
Canada, the entories C 
turers, on September 3 vere \V ec 
I 
at $3.99? | mil On, in nerease Oo! 
$277.5 million since September 30 of 
1952. Unfilled orders followed e 
trend evident in the United States and 
were 28 per cent below last vear 
With basic producers, such as f 

mers, base metal miners, lumberme 
and others, facing curtailed incomes 
it is evident that the urge to buv in 
these sectors of the economy has been 
dampened The effects are apparent 


in the farm implement industry bot 
here } hp ' x4 > her 
here and in the United States, where 
heavy inventories and shrinking sales 
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Prosperity 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


better. Gross National Production is 
another type of indicator useful in 
knowledgeable hands, yet capable of 
giving an altogether unreal view. 

\ national aggregate does not show 
regional disparities in economic activ- 
ity, nor does it show the relative posi- 
tion of industries, and only coinciden- 
tally can industry relate its position to 
movements of GNP. For example. 


GNP for the year is estimated to be 
higher than 1952 by some one billion 
dollars. Are the farmers better off 
this vear than last vear? This kind of 
examination, brief though it may be. 
leads to the suggestion that business 


must look at a range of activity rather 


) 
o! 
anaeee 
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FF 


than a point in a series. 

Resource development and attend- 
ant industrial expansion, together with 
the marked increase in the kinds of 
domestic production, have in my 
opinion made us less vulnerable to 
weaknesses in the market for specific 
products. We are no longer a wheat 
economy. This is not to suggest that 
our major product is unimportant: 
rather it is to suggest that the soften- 
ing of one market does not bring with 
it the seeds of collapse. Furthermore, 
new resources and new industries have 
served to diversify the expanded 
labor force and as a result the problem 
of unemployment does not loom as 
large as it did in the pre-war period. 
Moreover, the increase in population 
arising from immigration and the high 
rate at which new families have been 


formed have expanded the domestic 
market tremendousiy. 

All these factors indicate signs of 
continuing strength. Price movements 
and other indexes of business and in- 
dustrial behavior remain to be con- 
sidered. In my view, “prosperity” in 
the final analysis is a state of mind 
even more than an abundance of 
material goods. If, therefore, output 
in a relatively healthy industry drops 
to 90 per cent of rated capacity, or 
the cost of living index drops five 
points, or the index of industrial 
activity drops eight per cent during 
the vear, or for that matter GNP 
stay s at or about present levels, then 
I would conclude that we would be 
enjoying a continued period of rela- 
tive “prosperity.” This, I suggest, will 
be the case. 
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have forced a reduction in emp »y- 
ment in equipment plants. 

In the ebb and flow of the © :o. 
nomic tides, recessive forces are ;st 
felt by the producers of raw mater |s, 
then by the transportation indu- -y, 
the manufacturing industry and fin |ly 
at the retail and service trade le) -\s, 
If we are correct in our analysis, * en 
the North American economy ,as 
entered the third stage, where pf es- 
sure is beginning to be felt wu on 
manufacturing. How much this il] 
affect retail trade will soon be shi wn 
by the figures for the pre-Christ 
volume of buying, which could e: «ily 
be lower than last year’s. 

With some $80 billion of merc! in- 
dise in the economic pipelines pr-ss- 
ing for sale at this time, the voli me 
of sales recorded in the U.S. will hve 
a very definite effect upon future 
orders at every level of productior 

Let us now return to the broad cco- 
nomic picture and especially sey 
monetary policies that will be fol! 
ed by the United States Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board there 
There is a common idea which jias 
been well publicized by the advocates 
of a managed economy, that gove 
ments can and will do something 
the event of an economic decline. This 
conveniently ignores the fact that the 
American Government is even now 
wrestling with a funded debt that 
close to the statutory ceiling of $2 
billion. To maintain the defence pro- 
gram and continue the buying of sur- 
plus farm commodities, the Secretary 
of the Treasury must go to Congress 
in January for permission to increase 
the limit of the public debt. 

Should a moderate decline in busi- 
ness activity (of say 20 per cent) 
occur, the most injured party would 
be the tax collector. The effect would 
be much more pronounced in _ the 
United States than in Canada; the bulk 
of the U.S. tax collections are taken 
from corporate and personal income 
tax, while in Canada personal and 
corporate taxes are supplemented 
much more by sales and excise taxes 

If the U.S. Government entered the 
money market for many more billions 
to spend, in addition to the billions 
required for refunding the existing 
debt, it would have the effect of ‘n- 
creasing interest rates at a time wen 
the Federal Reserve would want te do 
just the opposite. However, as © as 
noted previously, interest rates a 
much more effective means of slow og 
an economy than speeding it up. 10 
make money available for borrow ng 
is not enough. There must be a rea 
a profitable one, for borrowing it 

At the present, the economic ! 
meter appears to be moving down 
we expect that the trend will be 
lowed by production and public 
rowing and spending, at least 
next Fall. 

The most effective indicator wi 
the volume of retail sales. Here 7 
weakness or strength of the facto 0! 
confidence will be displayed ina! ™ 
that can be assessed. If sales lav 1% 
hind last year’s, the downward « 1¢ 
of the “rolling readjustment” »'!! 
accelerate. 
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Can the Big Four Log Jam Be Broken ? 


¥ THE BIG THREE have met for the 


first time since the death of 
lin; the Big Four are to meet for 
first time since the lifting of the 
3erlin Blockade. Dare we hope that 
| plomacy is on the move again, that 
log jam is being loosened, the 
d war thawing out a bit? 
Hope will.not ride so high as it did 
wien, in the midst of a series of 
eralizing moves in Soviet Russia, 
Winston Churchill called for a 
eting “on the highest level.” (It 
is quite another question whether 
ch hopes should ever be reposed on 
Big Four meeting, after the disas- 
us, “slap-dash’” - settlements 
ichieved by the wartime meetings of 
urchill, Roosevelt and Stalin.) Yet 
re has been a number of proposals 
ide since then which the foreign 
nisters could usefully discuss, if 
have a mind to do so. 
[hey might for example, discuss Sir 
Winston’s suggestion of an Eastern 
carno, or Chancellor Adenauer’s 
posal for a non-aggression pact 
ibracing the East, the West and 
European Army. There is Secre- 
of State Dulles’s recognition that 
ssia, too, is looking for security. 
ere is a suggestion, from both Ger- 
n and French quarters, that this 
ild best be provided by neutralizing 
rmany. 
\ll of these proposals, brought for- 
rd in the Western search for a 
eting ground with Russia—if only 
prove all over again that such a 
ieeting must be fruitless and that the 
y thing to do is get on with the 
ropean Army—appeared to fall on 
ren ground. The feeling expressed 
the serious European Press after 
completely negative Russian note 
November 3 was that there was 
hing to look forward to but a kind 
diplomatic trench warfare for the 
xt couple of years or so. 
Now the Soviets have suddenly 
ndoned all the conditions which 
laid down so recently, namely: 
t the meeting should include China 
well as the Big Four; and that we 
st first give up our plans for a 
opean Army, and NATO defence 
Western Europe. The Russians now 
ee to a Big Four meeting, without 
conditions. What's up? 
There has been a number of 
ries advanced, and it does credit 
ur political education of the past 
years that no one suggests that 
Soviets have changed their policy 
ibandoned their aims. It is merely 
hange of tactics, and it probably 
s brought on by the French parlia- 
ntary debate on the European 
ny and the renewed British pro- 
al for a Big Three meeting at 
muda, to close the Western ranks. 
if you read the Soviet notes of 
ent months or the monitored re- 
ts of Radio Moscow, you cannot 
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Foreign Affairs 


but be convinced that the two chief 
aims of Soviet policy in the West are 
the prevention of the rearmament of 
Germany, within a European Army 
or in any other way associated with 
the West, and the “relaxation of ten- 
sion.” The latter is the real innovation 
in Russian policy introduced by 





following engaging manner by Malen- 
kov himself, last August 8: “If to- 
day, in conditions of tension in inter- 
national relations, the North Atlantic 
bloc is rent by internal strife and 
contradictions, the lessening of this 
tension may lead to its disintegration.” 

Thinking back to the furious Anglo- 
American exchanges of last spring, 
it is not surprising that Malenkov 
should believe this. That was the time 
when Attlee was accused of * attacking 
the American Constitution” and 

nowland threatened to take the U:S. 
out of the UN if the British succeeded 
in bi ng Red China in. It was the 
time of the prolonged French political 
crisis. of the growing distaste of Amer- 
ica’s allies for McCarthyism and the 
growing disdain shown by some 


American politicians for the value be- 
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ing returned on the American invest- 
ment in these allies. 

It is a regrettable fact that there has 
been almost no inspiration, initiative 
or leadership on our side for the past 
year and a half—since the approach 
of the American political conventions 
in the early summer of 1952. The 
only new idea which has been ad- 
vanced, the Dulles policy of libera- 
tion of the satellite peoples and the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union, a policy which was to carry 
us over onto the offensive in the cold 
war, has been wholly rejected by 
Western Europe and partially by the 
United States and Canada 

Eisenhower and Dulles have given 
no other lead, and in their silence and 
apparent indecision the voice of 


America has too often been the yap- 
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ping of McCarthy, impugning the 
faith and worth of the allies of the 
United States. This, it may be hoped, 
reached its climax a fortnight ago, 
when McCarthy demanded that the 
U.S. Government force the British to 
halt the “blood trade” which thev are 
carrying on with Communist China, 
an enemy of the United States. 

Though this attitude, as Dulles said, 
“struck at the very heart of the U.S. 
policy of building alliances” not a 
single Republican legislator took issue 
with McCarthy in the week that fol- 
lowed. It was clearly up to Eisen- 
hower, unless he was to find a new 
Secretary of State and a new foreign 
policy, to take McCarthy in hand. 
Having decided, as it seems he has, to 
do this, the President surely must 
abandon the effort to hold every Re- 
publican vote behind his policies, and 
come to depend instead, as Truman 
did, on a bipartisan majority. 

Nevertheless, there is little indication 
that President Eisenhower took any 
positive ideas to Bermuda capable of 
taking up the slack in the Western 
alliance caused by the Soviet policy 
of “relaxation of tension”, by the 
passing of the bogeyman Stalin, and 
by the outbreak of unrest in the Soviet 
satellites. 

Fear of a new war is fading in 
Europe, while fatalism is growing 
over what could be done to defend 
Europe if an atomic war did come. 
There is a profound weariness from 
40 vears of wars and threats of war; 
and the burden of rearmament seems 
almost insupportable in face of all 
the social needs and domestic politi- 
cal problems. As a perfect excuse for 
stalling, the Europeans have the re- 
newed American talk about taking 
U.S. troops out of Europe, as part of 
a recasting of strategy for the atomic 






age 

This is, for the Soviets, much too 
attractive a development for them to 
wwree to any real European  settle- 
ment at the present time. For such 
a settlement, they would have to take 
the Red Army ‘home, which would 
mean 2 turnover in all the satellite 
states and the possibility that all of 
these would join an enlarged, anti- 
Soviet European Union. For such a 
settlement, we would have to under- 
take not to promote a European Army 
or the rearmament of Germany in 
any form, would have to take the 
British, American and Canadian 
troops home from Europe, and give 
up our bases there. 

We simply cannot abandon our 
defensive measures until it is clear 
that the Soviets have abandoned their 
expansive ambitions. The Soviets are 
unlikely to give these up so long as 
Britain and the United States are 
bitterly divided on Far Eastern policy, 
and France, in growing weakness, 
holds up the European Army and 
talks more and more of dropping the 
burden of Indo-China. Why should 
the Russians hurry into a settlement? 
They have lots of time. Their whole 
use of the four-power conference, it 
will be found, will be to gain time on 
German rearmament, and promote 
bad feeling over this issue between 
France and the USS. 

WILLSON WoopsIDE 
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mt St. John’s Telegram: There are 
i 102 seats in the Canadian Senate, 
d it would not be fair to suggest that 
of them are filled by men who pur- 
cased them on a cold cash basis. The 
rcognized qualification for entrance 
t. the Senate is outstanding service to 
the party in power. Such outstanding 
service may well be a large contribu- 
tion to party funds. But it may well be 
service of another nature. In some 
coses it may merely consist of remov- 

your unwanted presence from 


orier political seats. 


a 


Judge H. R. Medina in the Atlantic 
Vionthly: What happens to a man 
wien he dons the black robe and 

es his place upon the bench? I can 
tell vou. Some subtle force takes 
pe ssession of his soul and whispers 
continually in his ear the command 
that he make very sure that his every 
judgment and his every ruling be just 
nd right. To all appearances he is 
the same man, but some new and 
sacred sense of responsibility makes 
itself felt. The thirst for victory, the 
love of Combat—gradually these fade 

iv, and in their place comes a pro- 
found concern lest some emotional 
ius Or hidden prejudice sway him 
trom the just conclusion. 


lhe Printed Word: Yet the instinc- 

distrust of highbrows may have a 
sound The lowbrow dislikes 
shat he calls phoniness, and he sus- 
pects that there may be a good deal 
% that quality in his highbrow ac- 
quaintances. He may wrong them, but 
t is obvious that pure enjoyment of 

arts is not the only reason for the 
patronage accorded artists and artistic 
productions. It is fortunate for the 
artists and their families that art has 
become socially respectable and worthy 
of financial support, but that fact in 
itself tends to exclude the lowbrow 
from) participation in cultural 
mprovement. Suggest that he has a 
dury to improve himself, and he may 
fairly point to some products of the 
Conadian cultural renaissance, accom- 
panving his gesture with a raspberry. 

Vhile art may attract the insincere, 
sports are usually a touchstone of sin- 
ceoty, Few sit on the windswept 
cichers at an autumn football game 
4!) are not enthusiasts for it. Watch- 
n. hockey is more comfortable, but 
no without its inconvenience, and the 
lu dreds of Canadian amateur players 
wo ald much lower 
(hy they now do if people were not 
‘in erely interested in the game. 


basis. 


self- 


receive salaries 


‘ttawa Journal: We stand uncon- 

ed that people should cheerfully 
‘U bad books or books of dubious 
woth merely because they are written 

ellow-countrymen, or that editors 
‘he uld buy at high prices second-rate 
Wo k written by Canadians when they 
could purchase first-rate work from 
no: -Canadians Few of us carry 
natonalism to the point of letting it 
Staid in the way of getting the best 
Possible value for our money. 
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JAMES STEWART, C.B.E., PRESIDENT, 


addressing the 87th Annual Meeting of 
The Canadiav Bank of Commerce, said in part : 


Despite prevailing tensions, brought about by international un- 
certainties, and by a shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market in 
almost all business, Canada has been able during the year either to 
maintain or to increase production in the main fields of commercial 
and industrial activity. This undoubtedly reflects the underlying 
strengths in the economy that have been manifest since war's end 
Now many evidences of a more competitive market are becoming 
apparent, and signs are not wanting to indicate a continuance, if 
not an intensification, of this condition in the immediate future with 
all that this implies in the matter of profit margins. 


Inflation — domestic and international — has served, among 
other things, to hide or distort cost factors, and pricing in many in- 
stances has been unauly influenced by the anticipation of a con- 
tinuing upward inflationary spiral. For the time being, and for 
the foreseeable future, the inflationary pressures have been con- 
tained, and costs, and prices, will play their proper role in the 


market-place. 


Another sign of strength is to be found in the continuing inten- 
sity of consumer demand. One conclusion that is becoming evident 
is that we are moving toward a higher domestic consumption pat- 
tern —a desirable objective provided that demand is not based 
on an excessive use of consumer credit. Under an emerging competi- 
tion, which undoubtedly will highlight the sovereignty of the con- 
sumer, pricing becomes the most important task in maintaining 
demand, and consequently employment. 


The post-war expansion of plant capacity and the creation of 
new industrial and commercial enterprise has been accompanied by 
some changes in capital structures. At the outbreak of war in 1939 
the over-all relationship of equity to debt in industrial and commer- 
cial enterprise was about two to one. The recent general trend does 
suggest that at times of high taxes and low interest rates such as we 
have been experiencing over the past few years, business is seriously 
tempted by the apparent advantage of obtaining needed working 
capital by way of debt rather than by obtaining equity money. 


The shortage of dollars continues to plague many potential cus- 
tomers of Canadian goods and services. This in part explains the 
many restrictions On imports and on exchange that confront export- 
ers on this continent. More serious for Canadian producers of ex- 
portable commodities is the fact that countries functioning under 
restrictive programmes are buyers’ not sellers’ markets, and price 
is an important consideration 


One way to meet trede competition is through the most effective 
use of machinery and skills and quality. We cannot successfully 
foist onto foreign markets high-cost, high-wage products under 
competitive conditions. 


As we look to the months ahead I would venture to suggest that 
over-all consumer demands will continue high. 


In the non-durable goods’ field, demand is buoyant and retail 
sales indicate a relatively stable outlook. Demand in this area is 
difficult to assess because attitudes and fancies are subject to abrupt 
changes, but there is nothing in the present situation to warrant the 
belief that any noticeable falling off in demand is ahead of us though 
there well may be a levelling off of the peaks recorded in past 
months. 


In the durable goods’ field there are signs of some slackening in 
demand and as a consequence inventory positions in some lines may 
require adjustment in the coming months. However, adjustment 
from extraordinarily high peaks is far different from a drying-up of 
demand, and bearing in mind replacements and new family forma- 
tion the demand should remain firm if prices are adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

In both the durable and non-durable consumer goods’ fields 
increasing competition fcr the consumer’s dollar means among 
other things that price will play an increasingly important role in 
moving goods from the producer to the ultimate consumer. This is 
a problem that will have to be attacked by every one in business 


Capital spending, as I already have remarked, may be off some- 
what from this year’s peak but is likely to continue at a relatively 
high level. 

This year farm income declined from the very high levels of 
1951 and 1952, and having regard for world agricultural prices and 
the generally abundant domestic agricultural picture there is little 
ground for anticipating a return to the recently established peak 
However, the level of farm income this year is relatively high and 


should continue so for the crop year ahead. 





We must be prepared for uneven activity both regionally and 
in the industrial overations that make up the economy. If my as- 
sumption of the business climate for the months to come is correct 
then business for the first time in some yea acquire a fuller 





appreciation of the relationship of costs to 





immediate past 
rising dollar volume which has tended to give an unrealistic view of 
profits. 


lationship has been obscured in the 


In the course of these remarks I have repeatedly referred to 
increasing competition, not as a counsel of pessimism, but as a 








cautionary note. We must become increasingly aware of the impli- 
cations of generally high costs of production and the « ilties 
emanating from them in competitive markets both at home and 


abroad. 


NEIL J. MeKINNON, GENERAL MANAGER, 
after reviewing the balance sheet, highlights of which are 
summarized below, said in part : 

The past year has seen business activity, with the exception of 
certain areas, at record levels. It has been marked by i l 
competitive conditions and this has been attended by some slowing 
down in the turnover of inventories as well as‘in the payment of 





trade accounts. These developments are associated normally with 
a heightening of a competitive environment and they do not give 
reason for concern although, of course, good business management 
must always be alert to corrections which become necessary fror 


time to time. 


A year ago your attention was drawn to the rapid rise in con 
sumer credit taking place at that time. The 
shown a continued increase this year but in recent months 
noticeably lessening rate. It may be that the sharply incre 
formerly observed is now moving to a plateau and 
development would, of course, have an effect on retail sales, it is 
perhaps a rather healthful condition under present circ 
as it suggests an éasier relation of this type of credit to disposable 
incomes. 


aggregate volume has 








while su 


mstances 


Two important measures of legislation have been 
the Government which will be brought before Parliament dur 
the current session. One of these will be legislation under which it 
is proposed that the banks be placed in a similar 
insurance, loan and trust companies and 
lenders under a plan for long-term mortgage loans for resident 
construction, to be insured by the Federal Government. The terms 
of this legislation when available will be 
consideration for the interests of the country as well 
banking principles doth of which in the final analysis are 


innour 





position to the 


tner imstitutions is 





studied Ww ith 











ing” known familiarly as The Bank Act will also be unde 
Parliament. This Act of Parliament is the source of 
the banks and its review affords an opportunity 


functions, performance and scope of operations of the 


charter 





to exami 


relation to changes and developments in the Canadian economy and 
financial structure during the past ten vears and to amet 
the terms of the Act in keeping with the continued 
banking practice in the best interests of the nation a 









of 
whole. The 
review is accordingly welcomed by the banking system as an aid to 
maintaining at a high level its facilities for service in the national 
interest. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
As at 31st October, 1953 


Assets $1,911,815,744 
Securities 692,112,965 
Weta NS 5 edhe ice Nase 820,327,178 
Total Deposits 1,798,447,204 
Reserve Fund 38,000,000 
Capital 30,000,000 
INGE PON icons os edi Ascicbuorc 5,789,242 








The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
































































































some of their convictions and criti- ablest administrator of the Cabinet. 








The Hendersons had 
a good year in 1953! 


i 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in other banks. ......... $108,830,677 
| Government and other Securities.......... 107,885,568 
Ree ASHER ois sc eres mere ee ate ee ee ee 17,092,795 
POtalCayick AGRRIS 3: Sc cecs tsetse $233,809,040 
OTe RIE NE PANES oe hth ile ncn akenenns ain op eae tiee 257,031,886 
| Bank Premises Salendbs aa ebtrdis ie ie ais teed 8.116.264 
| Acceptances and Letters of Credit.......... 8,711,339 
REMAN PRBSERS S550 Grae s Sw xt ee «SN he 227,996 
| $507.896,525 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits sadicn cectiaetoa cue ... $478,740,838 
UTNE EL AAMUSCS o.oo bd Si siercarsremie eee wis eraae SOL S86 
Total liabilities to the public........ $479,542,724 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit outstanding 8,711,339 
| CANA EAIAAHD SS... oi de'x a seson siawmina ewes em 7,000,000 
| Reserve Fund Tevet eR ee 12,000,000 
| CJGISITTIUERE POINS |. give vod was wainww ewe 642,462 
| $507,896,525 
| 
An interesting, illustrated booklet con- 
taining the Bank's Annual Report and 
highlights of the Bank's various activi- 
ties, is available on request. Ask at your 
nearest Branch, or write to the Head 
Office of The Dominion Bank, Toronto. 





82 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE CANADIAN PEOPLE 


‘TA year of real progress for me and 
my family... 1953! Early in the year, 
I decided to go ahead with plans for 
expanding my garage business. But 
the job required a substantial outlay 
—more than I had available. So I 
talked it over with Pete Bingham, 
manager of our Dominion Bank oF 3 

Branch. He showed me ways to stretch my capital and be- 





tween us we decided how much financial assistance I needed. 


“The move paid off in increased business and profits—even 
better than I had hoped! Besides repaying a good portion of 
the loan and meeting other commitments, I’ve been able to 
put aside extra money in our Dominion Bank savings account. 


“Yes, 1953 was a good year! It helped me increase my 
assets—business, savings and so on—to $41,500. And it 


brought security for my wife and children a big step closer!” 


Like you, Mr. Henderson, The Dominion Bank had 
a good year in 1953. Just as your business expanded, 
so did ours—maintaining its impressive record of 
growth. Like your personal balance sheet, our 
annual statement shows imposing figures—in assets, 
deposits and loans. During 1953, more people than 
ever took advantage of the services of The Dominion 
Bank . . . where every account is an important one. 


THE DOMINION BANK 


Condensed Statement as at October 31st, 1953 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Year Ended October 31st, 1953 
Profit after making appropriations to 


Contingency Reserves...........sssee. $ 3,443,710 
Bese e DREEOOIROOD s. 5 !575. 507 5-4.0'0.616 sees ea ees 620,251 
DRCOG TANCS 5.5.6.6.o<.5.ccciee oe ne oS ecwws 1,430,000 
PICTUS otc oc: 5. cee aca a aie) bs ors ne eee eae ee $ 1,393,459 
Petey AE GONIS = 5a oo clad 3 a sales eee tien 910,000 
Profit & Loss carried forward.............. $ 483,459 
Balance of Profit & Loss, October 31st, 1952. 1,159,003 
$ 1,642,462 
Less: Transfer to reserve fund.............. 1,000,000 
Balance of Profit & Loss, October 31st, 1953. $ 642.462 
Rosert RAE A. C. ASHFORTH 
President General Manager 


THE 


OMINION 
BANK 
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Saturday \isi! 


Ott L tt e cisms of Ministerial policies, only to but he is also its professional cpti- 
awa ay er have them voted down by large ma- mist. His review of the national 
jorities. The vote on the amendment economy in the debate on the d- 

of the Social Credit party revealed dress is now a hardy annual anc he 

- that, while Mr. Drew personally op- was in his jauntiest mood when he de- 

posed it, he gave Mr. Diefenbaker and livered this year’s edition. He ro. 

vrs . . 10 more of his followers, who were claimed his pride that his optimistic 

Windy Debate Delays Legislation attracted by its advocacy of the ac- predictions about the country’s co- 

, R ceptance of sterling in payment for nomic fortunes in previous rev ews 

© THE DEBATE on the Address is hoped that, in the projected reform Canadian exports, complete freedom had been abundantly justified by the 
buried once more in oblivion in of the procedure of the House of to vote for it. There was no parallel progressive expansion of our co- 

the files of Hansard, and it is hard Commons, first place will be given relaxation of the stern discipline of nomic activities. He admitted the ex- 
to discern how the .country derived to the imposition of a time limit of the Liberal party, and those Liberal istence of soft spots in the national 
iny profit commensurate with the ex- a few days on the debate on the Ad- members who had favored the accep- economy, but he would only inc ude 
penditure of nearly three weeks time dress, as has been the practice at tance of sterling meekly voted against in his list the industries produ ing 
upon it. Again the Christmas recess Westminster for many years. the proposal. textiles, farm implements and ele tri- 
is approaching and no legislation of Each of the parties in opposition Fewer members of the Cabinet than cal appliances. He did not thin. it 
major importance has been submitted went through the usual motion of usual saw fit to intervene in the de- worth while to refer to the diff 2ul- 
to Parliament. So it is to be fervently moving amendments which embodied bate. Mr. Howe is not only the ties of the fishermen, the lumber nen 
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id the farmers, which had been elo- 
ently described by their spokesmen 
iring the debate. Foreign trade was 
t as satisfactory as he could have 
shed, and he glossed lightly over the 
iinous shrinkage in exports. But 
national income had reached a 
-ord height, the spending power of 
public was increasing steadily, 
>re were indications that the volume 
capital investment in 1954 would 
t be seriously curtailed, and he 
yught that all the omens pointed to 
continuance of a high level of 
sperity in 1954. Opposition mem- 
s who followed him in the debate 
used to share his blithe confidence. 
Mr. Claxton did his best to prove 
t his stewardship of national de- 
ce had been wise and efficient. 
rrdon Churchill (PC, Winnipeg 
ith Centre) disagreed with him in 
excellent speech, and maintained 
t the Canadian Army was seriously 
i ficient in tanks and armored car- 
rs. Little attention was paid to in- 
national affairs during the debate, 
J. M. Macdonnell (PC, Toronto 
sreenwood) made a_ useful contri- 
tion to it by reminding the House 
the tragic history of the League of 
itions and urging that the Govern- 
nent bestir itself to assure that the 
‘ited Nations did not lapse into a 
iilar condition of helpless debility. 
The Prime Minister had some diffi- 
ty persuading Mr. Abbott to re- 
1 the Ministry of Finance until the 
Bank Act was revised and the latter 
‘is now announced in explicit words 
t the Budget, which he is now pre- 
ring, will be his last. The Ministry 
Finance has been traditionally re- 
ded as the second most important 
lice in the Cabinet and its occupants 
ve always had compelling reasons 
abandoning it. One theory in 
iwa is that Mr. Abbott realizes that 
public regards him (quite unfairly, 
t is the responsibility of the whole 
yinet) as the chief author of their 
burdens, and that, if he could 
ipe from this odium, his chances 
succeeding Mr. St. Laurent as 
ler of the Liberal party would be 
itly improved. On the other hand, 
ie Of his friends maintain that. he 
ired of politics, has no aspirations 
the leadership and is anxious, be- 
it is too late, to repair his own 
ncial fortunes, which have suffered 
n his absorption in politics since 
.() 
ndoubtedly Mr. Abbott could earn 
rge income as a lawyer in Mont- 
and his return to active practice 
ild delight the other partners in 
firm; as long as he is Minister of 
ince, they are debarred from 
dling any cases involving relations 
1 the Federal Government. But 
e is also a_ possibility that he 
ht prefer the security of some high 
cial office and, if he wanted it, it 
d not be denied him. 
he Government is now credited 
1 the intention, not of undertaking 
iediately a drastic reform of the 
ite, but of making some move to 
edy an  unwholesome _ situation 
‘h is rapidly destroying its author- 
ind prestige. Today, in a house 
02 members, there are 81 Lib- 
Ss, 8 Conservatives and 13 vacant 
s. But half of the small Conserva- 
rump is elderly invalids, whose 
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attendance is fitful, and the opposition 
has for many years been incapable 
of sustaining a decent debate against 
the overwhelming Liberal majority. 
The situation has been saved from be- 
coming completely farcical by the in- 
dependent line persistently taken by 
a group of influential Liberal Senators. 

Senator Lambert recently made an 
illuminating exposé of the disgraceful 
pollution of the River Ottawa in the 
vicinity of the capital. He pointed 
out that the Federal District Com- 


mission will have spent at the close 
of the present fiscal year $28 million 
of national funds on the beautifying 
of the capital and the creation of 
a magnificent park in its northern 
hinterland, the Gatineau country. But 
nothing has been done to halt the 
steady inflow of foul sewage into the 
Ottawa River from 20 separate out- 
lets in the metropolitan area, which 
includes Hull. 

As the result of this culpable 
apathy, the Ottawa River east of the 


Chaudiere Falls has many of the ear- 
marks of a huge sewer. Senator Lam- 
bert did well to ask wnat was the use 
of beautifying the capital, when the 
foul condition of the noble river, 


which ought to be one of its glories, is 
a byword. 
The performance of such services 


to the public at intervals in the Senate, 
however, will not revive its now en- 
feebled authority until there is a more 
equitable balance in its personnel. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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Man of Faith 


& FROM THE AGE of. sixteen—he 
Was approaching torty-one—Mr. 
George Evans had been a convinced 
rationalist. He was always ready to 
defend his position, shitting his argu- 
ment as need rose about one or the 
other of the rationalist’s fixed points: 
(a) that anything can be explained, 
and (b) that nothing had been proved. 

This made it possible for him to 
demolish in two swoops any current 
theory or belief. He could handle any 
topic that came up, from flying 
saucers (red corpuscles on the retina, 
mass hallucination, etc.) to the case 
of Miss Christine Jorgensen (how do 
you know she hasn't always been 
Miss?). This gave him a great deal 
of satisfaction, but made him a little 
irritable in company. For Mr. Evans 
brought to disbelief a fervor that few 
believers attach to faith. 

The George DuPre case, for in- 
stance, had been one of his particular 
the final exposure of 
Wouldn't Talk vindi- 
cated Mr. Evans’s disbelief not only 
in George DuPre, but in 
journalism and even in 
the Creator whose in- 
terests Mr. DuPre had 
rather disarmingly claim- 
ed to serve in spreading 
the storv. 

Eventually, Mr. Evans 
hoped the Christmas 
myth would be as finally 


triumphs, for 
The Man who 


popular 


dislodged from public 
belief as the George 
DuPre story. In_ the 
meantime, he had to admit, it con- 
tinued to flourish and he_ could 


scarcely have said which irritated him 
most, the wild make-believe or the 
jubilant commercialism of the Christ- 
mas season. To make things worse 
he was suffering from toothache, and 
was now on his way to Dr. Pettingil’s 
for an extraction. 

Scowling unhappily, he pushed his 
way through the Christmas shopping 
crowds to the corner. He reached it 
and was waiting for the light to change 
when he caught a glimpse of Santa 


Claus, who was leaning against the 
Woolworth doorway idly  jingling 
reindeer bells. 


Mr. Evans blamed his subsequent 
behavior on the fact that his tooth at 
that moment gave a sharp jump. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, he 
walked over and pulled Santa Claus’s 
whiskers. 

Nothing happened. 
“Fooled you,” 


The whiskers 


were real. Santa Claus 
said. 
Mr. Evans stared at Santa Claus 


who stared back. Then he leaned for- 


ward and prodded the saint in the 
middle. “Fooled you again,” Santa 
Claus said. 

He returned indignantly to the 


corner. It seemed to him peculiarly 
outrageous that the old fraud should 


If 





a 
turn up with real whiskers and an 


indubitable waist expansion. He tu n- 
ed to scowl at Santa Claus and foi nd 
he had vanished. In his place wa 
Salvation Army officer. 


Mr. Evans blinked. Then he went 
up to her. “Where did Santa C) ius 
go?” he demanded. 

“Santa Claus?” she asked. “ ‘ve 
been right here for, let’s see, ¢ ver 
an hour. Are you sure it was ‘his 
corner?” 


“Of course it was this corner,” he 
said. There was the window show ing 
an orchestra of little wax angels p 
ing harps. There was Woolworth’s 
These were facts. Was Santa Claus ; 
fact? Was he, George Evans? “Good 
God!” Mr. Evans compleiel\ 
shaken. 

The Salvation Army officer starec 
at him in alarm. Then she turned 
her back and began shaking her tam- 
bourine as if she were summoning 
help. Mr. Evans escaped and went 
across the road, and presently found 
himself, still much confused, in Dr 
Pettingil’s waiting room. 

It was undoubted 
hallucination, he reflect- 
ed. Hallucinations were 
something he had al- 
ways attributed to other 
people and while it was 
painful to have to pi 
one on himself, he was 
not a man to evade the 


said, 


fact. The vision of 
Santa Claus had _ beet 
pure _ hallucinatior 
brought on by the violence of his 


toothache. 

On the other hand, he reflected, be 
ginning to recover himself, it might 
have been the Salvation Officer w 
had an hallucination. Religious type: 
of that sort nearly always disp! 
hysterical symptoms. 

This was undoubtedly the expl 
tion. Mr. Evans settled down and 
picking up a news magazine, turned t 
the Science Section. 

The lead article was entitled 
down Man Exposed”, and Mr. Eans 
read it through to the end with g:ow- 
ing pleasure. The Piltdown men \en! 
back five hundred thousand yea's 
good deal further than Santa C aus 
but the scientists had caught up it! 
him at last. Give them a little time anc 
they would catch up with Santa ¢ 
and give him the Piltdown treati 
The notion of putting the Chrisimes 
Saint through a fluorine analysis { 
lowed by a laboratory test for uth 
ficial coloring gave 


him so much en: 
joyment that he quite forgot his t: ot) 
ache. 

“Ready, Mr. Evans,” said the Je! 
tal nurse, putting her head in the « 
And Mr. Evans, his faith restored ane 
his mind at peace, skipped gaily 
have his tooth extracted. 

Mary Lowrey /0ss 
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~ TheBackward Glance 


———— 


0 


Five Years Ago This Week 


y SATURDAY NiGHT for Dec. 18, 
ih ‘ 1948 told, under the heading 
torn: * ae Last Act of Canadian Confed- 
foi nd e: tion,” of the joining of Newfound- 
wa la d to Canada, 84 years after the 
{ negotiations. Featured on the 
went co er page was a photograph of a 
Ci p. tion of the globe taken from a 
rc ket zooming 57 miles above the 
ve e th. The caption under the picture 
cis so d. “Curvature of the earth is plainly 
4 th sen.” but when we tried to check 
from the photograph, which was 
” he m.de on a cant that even we have 
owine er approached with our Brownie. 
play. we got was curvature of the spine 
orth’s m twisting our curving head. Until 
ease 4. are offered more proof than this, 
‘Good s< will go on believing that the earth 
pleiel s flat, and that the sun re- 
vo ves around it once every 
sisi nty-four hours. | 
turned In the “Dear Mr. Editor” 
fan pase were several letters —— 
roning t excited our interest. Vas ‘A 
wen | first one was from a 4 
found Home Economics teacher 


HU as 
in Dr who challenged a SATURDAY iL, 
NiGHT article) which, in 


div is turn, had challenged the T 
eflect- teaching of Home Econom- 
— cs. The writer said, “A mE 
a a yuestionnaire recently sent 
other to over one hundred Home 
i ee Economics graduates of a 
ws loronto vocational school 
ob als aled that 38 per cent of 
de the them had married and were 
4 grateful and enthusiastic 
beet it their school training in Home 
me Economies.” Having been a vociferous 
of igonist of Home Economics teach- 
for several years, and being one 
nd. be 4) believes that the best wives are 
sis le-trained and learn their ccoking 
. or their mothers’ kitchen stoves, we 
ives \culd like to know what happened to 
pl ed 62 per cent who are not married. 
\. they frying sausages over room- 
phat house burners, or have they all 
; soe into the teaching of Home Eco- 
ne ues? 
\nother letter blasted the King of 
,; fF .pt and the Shah of Iran for hav- 
I pie n thrown over their former wives 
a he ause these ladies could not present 
= , n with a male heir. The writer, a 
a K stor, said; “ .. .« it 1s. the cell of 
Claus male parent that determines the 
p Wi se of the offspring I trust that 
a ai th women of the world will raise a 
Cl: g} de-encircling haw-haw at the medi- 
o il panjandrums who are aping the 
armas « . but not at all lamented, Henry 
= a va ob 
sis fc 
\nother writer wondered how Sart- 
ch et 1Y NiGHt could have been so 
t e as to print an article by Dr. 
F. sey on the inability of Ontario 
i H iro to fulfil its obligations under 
eit G orge Drew. He compared the run- 
ack dl of a public utility such as Hydro 


‘ i er an opponent of public utilities 
‘u 1 as Drew to the running of the 
C. \adian Army in a war with Soviet 
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Russia under the leadership of Tim 
Buck. Come to think of it, 1948 was 
the year of the blackouts, when the 
city of Toronto, among others, took 
on a Stygian gloom, lit by the feeble 
light of candles, and the Neon sign, 
that mark of the Twentieth Century, 
was as hard to find as an oil lamp is 
in 1953. 

Under the heading, “The Brain Tea- 
ser Contest,” B. K. Sandwell. under 
his pseudonym of “Lucy Van Gogh,” 
discussed crossword puzzles, especial- 
ly those which appeared, and still do. 
in SATURDAY NIGHT, compiled by 
Louis and Dorothy Crerar. The popu- 
larity of this department was amply 
illustrated by the number of replies 
received in answer to the “Brain Tea- 

ser” which had appeared in 
a previous issue of the 
magazine. He gave a bit 
of biography about the 
Crerars, which we will pass 
on to you. Mrs. Crerar is 
a native of Galt. Ont. and 
Mr. Crerar (her nusband) 
was born in London, Eng- 
land, but has lived in Cana- 
da since 1924. In 1948 he 
was, and still is, a pianist 


at the Roval York Hotel. 
The Crerars. in i948, had 
two sons. three and one 


year old respectively. and 
they had compiled cross- 
word puzzles for vears for 
their own, and their friends’ 
fun without thought of pub- 
lication. Most of their 
puzzle-making is carried out in the 
evenings after the children 
asleep. Mr. Crerar is a heavy smoker 
of hand-rolled cigarettes, which to us, 
mark of distinction. 

We would like to roll our 
cigarettes too, but everv time we have 
tried it friends offer us tailor-mades, 
ask us If we want to borrow a couple 
of bucks, or wonder aloud if the 
sheriff has finally caugh: up with us. 
Being a moral coward we go back to 
smoking machine-made coffin nails, 
the victim of something we pretend 
to deride: the opinions of our friends. 

There has probabiy never been an 
article of clothing or furniture more 
frequently stolen than the umbrella. 
An article in the Women’s Section, 
titled “Umbrella for Umbrella” 
with the etiquette surrounding this 
pestifercus appendage. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. when he old man 
and had lost his memory for many 
common words, said, speaking about 
an umbretla, “I tell its name, 
but I can tell its history. Strangers 
take it away.” And SatuRDAY NIGHT 
cautions its readers, “Do not set your 
umbrella down in somebody's hallway, 
not even minute. If your host 
offers to relieve vou of it, decline 
gracious!v.”” Or buy vourself a plastic 
raincoat. Or, better still, stay at 
home. 


crossword 


late are 


Nia 


own 


deals 


Was an 


cat 


for a 


HIGH BLOC 


> 


N' ARLY everyone knows the famous 
Aesop fable about the hare and the 
tortoise. There is a good lesson in it for all 
of us, but for people who have high blood 
pressure this ancient fable can have a spe- 


cial meaning. 


You may remember that the tortoise 
“pursued a slow but steady pace straight 
to the end of the course.” Yet he won the 


race simply by taking it in his stride. In- 
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In addition, patients should care 
follow their doctor’s advice about diet and 
eating habits. Above all, weight should be 


constantly kept at the proper level, because 
high blood pressure and overweight often 
S 5 


go hand in hand. 


People who learn to take these precau- 
I 
tions may live happily, usefully and actively 
with hypertension even to old age 


; Of course, if blood pressure reac 
deed, he took life much, much easier than stays at an excessively high leve 
the hare. it is caused by an underlying disease 
This is exactly what doctors wish that the situation becomes more serious. Even 
all patients who have high blood pressure, in these cases, there are often ways to 
or hypertension, would do. In fact, people lower pressure and relieve svmpt - 
who have moderate, uncomplicated high such as drugs, surgery and spec liets 
blood pressure are often helped simply by High blood pressure affects several 
learning to adjust their lives to a slower hundred thousand Canadians aa 
pace. major cause Of heart disease ldie 
A relaxed attitude toward life is impor- age and later years. If you have reached 
tant in the treatment of this disorder be- the years when high blood pressure 
cause rush, “drive” and emotional tension most likely to occur...if you are over- 
can cause an already elevated blood pres- weight ... and if there has ever been high 
sure to rise to even higher levels. This ts blood pressure in your fa do not 
why doctors advise a steady, easy pace neglect to see your doctor for regular medi- 
during the day and eight or more hours of cal examinations. When discovered ea 
sleep every night. hypertension is usually easier to control. 
The outlook for still better methods of treating hypertension is promising— 
as studies by many agencies, including the Life Ins ce Me R c 
Fund, progress. The Fu by 146 Lite | ce | 5, is 





devoting much of its resear 
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booklet, “Your 
Heart.” 
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them all together for a round table con- 
ference...PW Teletype gives you confiden- 
tial, instant communication, acknowledged 


or answered immediately . . . backed by 
the combined facilities of the two great 
country-wide telegraph systems, Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific. Your busi- 
ness — any business — whether it has one 
branch or a hundred, can use PW Tele- 
type prcfitably. 
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It takes cool control to 
become tops in hockey 

.just as it takes the 
famous “cool control” 
brewing to give Dow Ale 
its superb flavour, making 
this the most satisfactory 


Ale your money can buy. 














The Social Scene 


ae 


Sunday Session of the BHA 


a THE PUBLIC BAR Of Hunter’s Hall 
S in Gloucestershire was a long, 
stone-walled room smelling pleasantly 
of ripe manure, Rhodesian tobacco 
(the only kind that hard-pressed Brit- 
ishers can buy with Sterling) and sour 
ale slops. It was crowded. Most of the 
tenant farmers of the area, together 
with farm helpers from the big estates, 
were jostling one another’s elbows. 
There was a sprinkling of elderly 
gentlemen sitting in rows along the 
walls or in the dark corner that is 
inevitably known as “Gaffers’ Hole.” 
Two dart games were in progress and 
a shove ha’penny board was in use. 
But the majority of the men were 
grouped around a_ battered piano 
which was receiving the kind of atten- 
tion I associate with the 
New York Bowery. 

It was Sunday morn- 
ing, though the evidence 
seemed against it. 

A young fellow was 
hammering the piano 
while beside him a tall, 
gaunt farmer was man- 
ipulating a device con- 
sisting of an old tea 
chest equipped with a 
long handle and a num- 
ber of gut strings nailed 
down vith copper spikes. 
The gaunt one had a 
foot braced on the box, 
a firm grip on the han- 
dle, and with his free 
hand he plucked lustily 
at the strings. Every few moments he 
wrapped his lips about an ancient 
brass hunting horn hanging from the 
wooden ceiling, and blew a timely 
blast. 

I stood near the door for a moment 
and stared with growing pleasure at 
the jovial assembly, but I was a little 
puzzled by it too. A red-faced young 
man beside me grinned broadly when 

I asked what all this merriment was 
: aid of. 

“You married?” he asked between 
satisfying draughts from his pint. 

I assured him that I was. 

“Then mavbe you'll want to join 

us,” he said. “It’s the local branch of 
the British Husbands’ Association, 
you know. We meet here every Sun- 
day morning for it’s the one time of 
the week that it galls the women awful 
to have us away. They’re for having 
us to church, mi aybe, and it fair drives 
them silly when we don’t show up on 
time for Sunday meal. You under- 
stand me? 

I understood perfectly and my in- 
terest in BHA, as it is familiarly 
known throughout England, grew 
apace. During the weeks following my 
informal initiation at Hunter’s Hall, 
I made it a point to investigate the 
BHA fairly thoroughly. I was im- 
pressed. And I want to pass on my 
discovery of the most vital, satisfying 
and intelligent mass movement to be 
initiated in this century. 








BHA is a spontaneous move 
without officers, written codes o1 
cial membership. Unofficially it 
braces*a large percentage of m: 
British males. It probably took i 
ginnings from the late war 
women entered the services in 
numbers and did more than ; 
share of the job of saving Britair 
Englishman grudged them all 
for their efforts, but the trouble 
that after the war ended the w 
seemed unwilling to realize that i 
time for them to become female 
again. They became, in the lan 
of my friend from Hunter’s Hall, 
damned uppity, by half!” 

Soldiers, seamen and airmen 
the British forces returned hon 
find their wives 
sweethearts we 
trousers, and enj 
the experience so 
that they had no 
tion of going ba 
skirts — certainly n 
Victorian skirts at 
rate. At first the 


about it, assuming 
common sense wou 


their women folk 

time. But the rot 
gone deep. And 1! 
been largely assisted 


well the rapid and p 
ful growth of the U.S. matriare 


Englishmen began to discuss 


problem amongst themselves, 
was an indication of how ser: 


they took it, since it takes catastro 


to make an English husband 
about his family, or his home, 
outsider. In pubs the length 
breadth of England the feeling « 
ease and worry quickened. There 
those who claimed the whole 
Was a deep plot initiated by Ame 
who wanted to see the Brit 
humbled in their own homes, 
male Yanks had long since been 
bled in theirs. There were other 
saw in it a flat threat of open 
on the part of British women a 
the ancient and reasonable tr: 
that a Woman’s place was one fu 
behind her spouse. But whatey 
causes, one thing was clear, the 
tion was serious and getting wo! 

The whole foundation of < 
superiority in his own home was 
undermined, and it required no 
to see that in a generation the 
would have the upper hand. § 
aroused British husbands beg 
organize. It was done secretly a 
but so rapid was the spread « 
counter-revolt that by 1948 the ! 
Husbands’ Association had en 
openly from every pub in En 
and battle was joined. 

The motto “Keep Her in Her 
and in Her Home” became as fa 
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dis 


v” wherever men got together. 
s was to be expected, there was a 
ber of unauthorized variations on 
motto. 
senior pilot in British Overseas 
vays summed up the situation for 
ne night over gin and bitters. As 
ippened, there were seven bottles 
itters in his flat, and only about 
ounces of gin. 
[his is the sort of thing we're up 
nst,” he said somewhat bitterly. 
wife’s a stewardess on BOAC, 
about now she’s probably swilling 
zles in Calcutta, when she damn 
should be home seeing to the 
ents of the cellar.” 
sympathized with him. Deeply. 
The trouble,” he went on, “is that 
have no sense of proportion any 
e. Give ‘em an inch, and by 
en, They take the whole of Eng- 
' First it’s our iobs, and then our 
sers, and—” he paused and fixed 
with a sombre eye—“once They 





{ enough scientific nonsense in their 


ls, who knows where it'll end.” 
flicked an open copy of a maga- 
towards me and I saw with a 
er of apprehension that it lay open 
n article dealing with artificial 
nination 
t's already happened in_ the 
s,” he continued gloomily as he 
ned his bitters, “and you fellows 
t be next. Take my advice. When 
get back to Canada sound the 
n. Start a CHA, my lad, before 
too late.” 
3ut just what is the BHA doing 
t the problem?” I enquired. 


We fight ‘em,” my friend replied 


vigor. “Fight ‘em on the streets, 
on the beaches, and in the under- 
nd. Give no quarter. Go back to 
Id slogan—A woman, a dog and 
echnut tree, the more you beat 
the better they be. And remem- 
is for their own good as well as 
How many happy modern 
en do you know, eh? Most of ‘em 
a bundle of psychoses and neu- 
Discipline is what they need, 
they'll be hapny—doing the job 
e built for. They'll be happy 
gh then. Damn me, if they 
i 
1e actual methods used by BHA 
with each man’s individual case, 
ourse, but they range from the 
ve resistance of my friends in the 
cestershire pub to active guer- 
Operations with a stout stick, or 
eel of a springy slipper. Ridicule 
een found particularly useful, for 
uld appear that women are sin- 
ly bereft of humor about their 
devotion to careers. BHA propa- 
a is efficient and clever. 
rr example, taking advantage of 
current hysteria about Russia, 
ishmen point out that the frac- 
and anti-social behavior of the 
munists is undoubtedly due to the 
‘le error of letting women into 
‘arty on equal terms. Press photo- 
is Of Russian female equal-right- 
vielding sledge hammers with the 
les of a new Samson seem to 
a useful effect on British wives 


-members of the Guards Brigade 
preferred to use Sergeant-Major’s 
pline and they report that a 
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he phrase “Cheerio” or “Here’s 





woman can be out-shouted by any 
man in reasonable parade-voice train- 
ing, providing he has the will to win. 
But perhaps the best method is the 
soothing touch. The “Yes, of course, 
my dear, do trot along and play your 
little games—it’s good for you to have 
a hobby” routine always gets results. 

There is no doubt but that the men 
of England have been fighting well. 
And slowly, but very surely, the men 
are winning. The women know it too. 
The female bus conductors on London 


mine about the BHA. 


“They should be shot,” she said 
viciously; and then a strange and wist- 
ful look came into her eyes. “But,” 
she added softly, “I hope they never 


are... 


It was as certain an admission of 
defeat as any woman could ever make. 


FARLEY Mowa 


buses show it by the harried looks 
they wear with their trousers. The wife 
of a London publisher showed it clear- 
ly, when she replied to a query of 


I 





The Pineal Gland 


The pineal gland, that was once an 
eye on the skull’s prow, 

dreams now over bails of brain be- 
hind the brow— 

dreams of the sea it once knew when 
it was young, 

and in the darkness still as brave 

rocks over thought as on a wave. 
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Among Scotland’s many 
gifts to the world is Queen 
Anne Scotch Whisky. It is 
a light whisky full of char- 
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Milton Cross Stubs His Toe 


s {T WOULD BE EASIER to write in 
a complimentary vein about the 
two volumes called Milton Cross’ En- 
cyvclopedia of the Great Composers 
and their Music it they had been 
given some less grandiose name. But 
from an encyclopaedia of music we 
expect something reasonably compre- 
hensive: we expect that limits will be 
set to the work, but that these limits 
will be wide apart. and within those 
limits we expect information which 
can be trusted and opinion which is 
justified either by authoritative per- 
sonal scholarship or reference to some 
body of accepted belief. In Mr. 
Cross’s book we look for these things 
in vain. 

Let us not be unreasonable in dur 
demands upon Mr. Cross. He is a 
musical popularizer, and there is noth- 
ing wrong with that so long as he is 
not also a musical cheapener. For 
many years we have been familiar 
with his soothing, oleaginous voice, 
as he explains the broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera matinées. We do 
not expect from him either the author- 
ity of a Grove or the original opinions 
of a Tovey. But when he prepares a 
beok and calls it an encyclopaedia we 
expect that he will offer the public 
something which it can understand 
and reasonably trust. 

His book is described on its cover 
(perhaps by the prblisher but surely 
with Mr. Cross’s sanetion) thus: “The 
lives and music of the 78 composers 
who have contributed most to listener 
pleasure; analytical notes, the anatomy 
of the symphony orchestra, a glossary 
of basic musical terms, dictionary of 
musical forms and 100 basic works 
from the record library, index and 
bibliography.” The Foreword which 
Mr. Cross certainly wrote, says that 
the book is “an attempt to gather with- 
in the confines of two volumes all the 
information he (the music lover) 
needs on every facet of serious mu- 
sic.” Later, with magnificent disregard 
for the publications of his ‘musica! 
betters, he says that he feels that this 
is the first time that a popular work 
has attempted to provide so much 
about so many composers and so 
many of their works. Humph! Later 
he says that sections of his book give 
information essential to “a mature 
appreciation of music”, and finally he 
compliments a Mrs. Gelatt for what 
he describes as “her painstaking and 
fastidious copy editing” 

Well, let us see how Mr. Cross 
delivers the goods which he has intro- 
duced in this self- -congratulatory style. 

Who are his 78 composers? We look 
at the list and find them all men who 
deserve inclusion, with the possible 
exception of Paganini. who was a 
great executant, but who never wrote 
a bar of first-rate music in his life. 
Why Paganini, and not a word about 
Henry Purcell? And though we are 
happy to see Delius in this list, we 


wonder if he has given as much 
tener pleasure” as Delibes? Wh 

clude George Gershwin and not 
ward German? If we are to have \ 
Lobos, should we not also have 
Vivaldi? And has Schoenberg ; 
more “listener pleasure” (since tl 
to be the standard) than Sir A 
Sullivan? 

Mr. Cross, or his publishers, 
have been wiser not to have used 
foolish phrase “listener pleasure.” 
Richard Strauss, who is in, really t 
more ears than Johann Strauss, 
is left out? And if musical worth i 
real standard after all, and not 
tener pteasure”, why does the 
say nothing of George Antheil, 
kirev, Arnold Bax, Arthur oi 
Blow, William Byrd, Cherubini, ¢ 
rosa, Couperin, Corelli and so 1 
down the musical alphabet? Mr. ¢ 
has made his own taste the crite 


for his inclusions, and he is pertc. 


right to do so, but why does he 
this book of personal preference 
encyclopaedia, and why does he 
tend that it wi'l serve the music 


] 


as a guide to all he needs to know 


What does Mr. Cross mean, 
cisely, _by “every facet of sei 
music”? He has dished up an acc 
of all the music before Bach in 
muddled pages, though the day 


long since passed when even the mi 
cal amateur who flirts with the gran 


phone is unaware of the delight 
Scarlatti, Couperin, Purcell, the 


rigalists and a good deal of pre-b: 


music. Apparently Mr. Cross t! 
that it is enough for the ordi 
music lover to know what ca! 
crammed into 23 lines about the 1 
rigal writers. And why, by the 
does he refer, both in this passage 
later in his Dictionary of Mt 
Forms to “Now Is the Month of 


ing” as a typical madrigal? It is in f 


a “ballett™, which is a form of 

rigal indeed, but not the typical 

this is the kind of misleading inf« 
tion which Mr. Cross. should 
taken pains to avoid, if he wan 
be taken seriously. 


sof IT IS this same carelessness \ 
leads him to describe the 
and piccolo as having “a mouth 
through which the breath is bk 
No. not through, but across, at 
this is the first thing that any « 
vant child notices about the i 
ments in question, Mr. Cross 
have taken pains to get it right. 
larly, we are told that a fandan 
composed “in triple time”, whic! 
misleading way of saying that it 
three-in-a-measure, Or SiX-In-a-! 
ure time: this is the more confus! 
in other places Mr. Cross is ci 
about time signatures. And w 
Plainsong defined as “An old fo! 
church song, sung in unison, wi! 
notes of equal value”. Are the ¢ 
CONTINUED ON PAC 
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Can your climiélle pass this- 
Tucson Sunshine Quiz ? 


COULD YOU EAT OUTDOORS TODAY ? D 
YOU CAN IN WARM, DRY, SUNNY TUCSONI” 
Tucson has more sunshine than any other 
resort city. You can wear summer clothes 

dine, play and loaf in open patios. 
Come now. Accommodations of all kinds 
are plentiful; rates, sensible. 


CAN YOU LIVE OUTDOORS ALL WINTER? () 
YOU CAN IN TUCSON’S SUNNY CLIMATE! 4 
The thermometer doesn’t know it’s winter 
in Tucson. You can swim, golf, sunbathe, 
ride through the desert. Enroll your young- 
sters in Tucson's accredited ranch or public 
schools or University of Arizona. 


DO BUCKING BRONCOS THRILL YOU ? 
YOU CAN ATTEND TUCSON’S BIG RODEO! 4” 
watch annual February rodeo (La 
los Vaqueros), Indian fairs, major 
league baseball...visit old missions... 
world famous desert zoo... shop in smart 
Start your Tucson vacation now! 


Plan to 
Fiesta de 


stores 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE I|8 
of Gregorian chant really to be dis- 
missed thus? And why is Castrato de- 
fined as “a eunuch with an artificial 
female voice’? Artificial, perhaps, but 
those who have heard it describe it as 
no more female than the note of a 
trumpet. The list of unsatisfactory 
explanations and muddled _half-facts 
could be extended for some pages. It 
is this sloppiness, this sense of any- 
thing-is-good-enough, which perpetual- 
ly vexes the reader of Mr. Cross’s 
book. 

Yet there are odd pedantries in it, 
too. Descant is invariably spelled 
“discant”, presumably from the Latin 
“discantus”. This must be the work of 
Mrs. Gelatt, whose fastidious copy 
editing is not elsewhere to be observed. 

It is wrong, but tempting, for a 
critic to try to read an author’s mind, 
but I think that when the notion for 
this book occurred to Mr. Cross some- 
thing like this must have run through 
his head: “I'll do some notes on com- 
posers’ lives, with plenty of anecdotes, 
a good general notion of each fellow’s 
music, some analyti- 
cal stuff on the pieces 
the customers 
most likely to hear on 
the radio, the gramo- 
phone, and at con- 
certs. I can do this 
pretty well, and my 
name as a-— music 
broadcaster will sell 
the book. But to give 
it weight and an im- 
portant look I'll get 
David Ewen to put 
in some encyclopaedic 


are 


stuff; it won’t take him long and 
the people who want to read me won't 
bother with it anyway.” And so 


Mr. Ewen set to work, and the pub- 
lishers assure us on the jacket that he 
“combines rare scholarship with a hu- 
man approach to music and musi- 
This rare scholarship does not 
seem to include careful use of such 
works as Grove’s Dictionary, or Percy 
Scholes’s Oxford Companion to Music. 

Observe that the Scholes work is 
called simply a Companion. It 
not make bumptious play with that 
very dangerous word Encyclopaedia. 
Yet Scholes’s book is truly an encyclo- 
paedia in a single volume; its scholar- 
ship is first-rate and it is written in a 
style which is popular without being 
vulgar 

It is the vulgar pretentiousness of 
Mr. Cross’s book which rubs the musi- 
cal amateur raw. If he had published 
his pieces about musicians and music, 
and had called it a Concert-Goer’s 
Handbook, or something modest of 
the kind, it would have done quite 
well for people whose approach to 
music is not serious, even on the ama- 
teur level. But to call it an encvclo- 
paedia—no, no! 


clans”. 


does 


And so, as the great gold curtains 
fall upon Mr. Cross’s book we are 
conscious of the tragedy of a radio 


commentator who, striding too boldly 
into the field of scholarship, has stub- 
bed his toe, and the SATURDAY NIGHT 
audience departs, shaking its head. 
ROBERTSON DAVIES 


MILTON CROSS' ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC— 
2 vols. and 1009 pages — Doubleday — 
$6.50 








Light and Shade 


i WHEN PEOPLE UNDERTAKE to 
write about a very great man they 
may throw some light on their sub- 
ject, but they invariably tell us a great 
deal about themselves. Two books 
about Bernard Shaw have appeared: 
“A Critical Survey” and 
it gathers together a great many essays 
written between 1901 and 1951, dis- 
cussing Shaw as a philosopher, an 
economist, and a playwright; the other, 
which is described as “An Anthology 
and A Symposium” , iS Narrower in its 
scope, for it deals with Shaw as a 
socialist and an influence on society. 
Both books are good in their way, and 
Shavians will want to read them 

The first, edited by Louis Kronen- 


one is called 


berger, begins with an introductory 
essay by the editor himself, and im- 


mediately he falls into a trap which 
he might have been expected to avoid; 
he tries to out-Shaw Shaw. Some 


critics find it hard to write about a 
man without trying, 
sciously, to 


no doubt uncon- 
write like him. In Mr. 

Kronenberger’s own 
y and in several 
which follow in_ his 
collection there is a 
sprightliness, a 
rattling. 
affecta- 


essay 


false 
paradoxical 
a colloquial 
tion, which suggests 
Shaw without being 
in any real sense like 


Shaw; it is as though 
these writers had 


come to a fancy-dress 
ball in tweed suits and 
cotton - wool _ beards, 
hoping to be recognized as represen- 
tations of Shaw but not altogether 
confident about it. It is precisely thus 
that some writers cannot deal with 
Shakespeare without trying to be po- 
etic, or the eighteenth century without 
a few pseudo-Augustan flourishes. 
Writers who fall into this trap do so 
because they are attempting to live 
beyond their intellectual means, and 
they succeed only in making them- 
selves look more poverty-stricken than 
is really the case. In Shaw’s case the 
temptation is a particularly strong one, 
for he has influenced modern prose 
writing more extensively than any 
author of the past hundred years. 
The two best essays in this book 
are the first, written by Max Beer- 
bohm, and the last, written by Thomas 
Mann. Beerbohm is not a writer of 
Shavian scope, but he is a great critic, 
and one of the wisest men of letters 
living today. When he wrote this esti- 
mate of Shaw as a dramatist he was 
29; he appears to have been fully as 
wise and just then as he is todé tv. 
Somebody said of Beerbohm that he 
had been born with the gift of per- 
petual old age, and this instance of the 
excellence of his judgment seems to 
bear it out. Of Thomas Mann we may 
say that he is of Shaw’s own stature, 
and thus better capable of understand- 
ing Shaw than some of the lesser men 
who have sought to pass judgment on 
him. Mann knows how hard it is to 
be a great man; he knows how care- 
fully every scrap that the great man 
has written, and every word that he 
has uttered, is weighed by the jealous 
professional estimators of literary 
worth, and how quickly a man like 
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ce again we 


aw is Called to account when some- 
ng which he wrote in 1935 does 
precisely tally with something 
ich he wrote in 1895. A writer of 
inn’s stature can be just and chari- 
le in his estimate of a man as 
at as Shaw. He has nothing to 
n by chipping pieces off the Shaw 
nument. 
t is Curious, as we read this book, 
come upon a woolly piece by James 
neker, once greatly admired as a 
tic. and now all but forgotten: if 
neker was as good as we have been 
ired that he was, why have we 
modern anthology from his work? 
kK. Chesterton wrote of Shaw with 
delicacy of perception and gener- 
of spirit which char acterized 
: like Mann, he knew what it was 
be perpetually under judgment. 
on Scott’s estimate of Shaw is 
ing more than an attempt to show 
Scott could have been a Shaw if 
had not been too busy being a 
tt, and Philip Littel’s piece is no 
ter. But George Jean Nathan, in 
pages, savs something very per- 
nt about Shaw; he points out that 
all of Shaw's work he is in full 
eat from sex, and without harping 
the subject he suggests that this 
* taken into consideration in 
itical estimate of Shaw's work. 
recognize that Mr. 
han is one of the few important 
cal intelligences of our time. Ed- 
d Wilson’s essay is, as always, 
ely reasoned and interesting, but 
Wilson’s passion for wagging a 
olmasterly finger at his subject 
never been so badly out of con- 
And among the younger wi 
e are excellent contributions Sais 
H Auden, Jacques Barzun, 
hen Spender, and V. S. Pritchett. 
‘one of these pieces are new. They 
all appeared before in books or 
But it is valuable to have 
and the 


dicals. 
gathered into one book, 





jard of criticism is. upon the 

e. a very high one. 

naller in scope, but more com- 
successful as a book, is Shaw 

Society. When we see that it is 

d for the Fabian Society by the 

C.£ Joad, and that two of 


rincipal contributors are Kingsley 
tin and Hugh Dalton, we know 
to expect. What we get is ac- 
rather better than what we ex- 


ed. The fish-horn note of doc- 
re socialism is rarely sounded, 
there is much reminiscence of 


which is of greater interest than, 
s Say, the volume published by his 
tary. 

is book contains about 
. extracts from Shaw’s letters to 
Fabian Society, passages from his 
shed work, and three memorial 
res which were delivered before 
abians by Joad, Dalton and Benn 
Levy, ‘the play wright. KH is 2 
ble book, illuminating the social- 
de of Shaw’s character as noth- 
reviously published has quite suc- 
ed-in doing. 


essavs 


S.M. 


GE BERNARD SHAW, A Critical Survey— 
ted by Louis Kronenberger—pp. 257 and 
ex—Nelson, Foster & Scott—$7.00 


AND SOCIETY, An Anthology and oa 
\pesium—edited by C. E. M. Jood—pp. 
with frontispiece—Nelson, Foster & 
#—$3.50 
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In Brief 


BLIND JOURNEY—by Bruce Lancaster—pp. 
303—McCleliand & Stewart—$4.50. 

In 1781 Dr. Benjamin Franklin was 
in Paris as the first American minister 
to France. A member of his house- 
hold was Ward Gratwick. a young 
officer who pined for home. his girl, 
and another chance to fight the Brit- 
ish. His adventurous vovage with a 
shipment of French gold from Lorient 
to Yorktown via the Antilles is the 
“blind journey” of the title. But un- 
like those historical novels which are 


built solidly around the alabaster 
bosom, this one treats sex very ging- 


erly, has no really interesting women, 
and as a result is quite predictable and 
vaguely dull 


THE SHADOWS OF THE IMAGES—A novel by 
William E. Borrett—pp. 540—Doubleday— 
$4.50 
An upsetting book on many counts, 

as a summary of the plot may indi- 

cate. A girl who has become pre- 
maritally pregnant fakes a rape charge 
against three handy males with a rec- 
ord in that line, hoping that she may 


thus qualify for an abortion. She 
doesn’t. although the men are con- 
victed. So she marries and has the 


baby, but rather predictably turns out 


to be something less than a model 
mother. Eventually she reacts to her 
baby’s crving by flinging it fatally 


against a wall. 

Enter the main male character, her 
brother-in-law, a noble cop. He knows 
she killed the baby. But hes off-duty. 
She fixes a story that satisfies the on- 
duty men. Noble cop doesn't feel 
quite right about this, however, so he 
goes to his priest who, in a master- 
work of sophist mumbo-jumbo, tells 
him to limit his intervention to prav- 
ing for her — she'll be punished 
enough in her heart, and the falsely- 
convicted rapists had raped somebody 
else earlier, anyway. Stil, it hardly 
seems cricket. 

RIVER FOR MY SIDEWALK—by Grant Madison 
pp. 135—Wood engravings by Julius Grif 
fith—Dent—$2.50 
If bears, mice and 

Book Club. this is 

author, who lives in a shack in the 

Selkirk mountains, loves all nature 

(human excepted) and thus makes out 

a good case for the life of a near- 

hermit. Despite occasicnally be autiful 

writing, however, the book must have 

a faintly carping quality for anyone 

who believes that not all the lovable 

rascals in the world have four legs 


cougars have a 
their meat. The 


MOUNTIE ON TRIAL—by Oscar Olson—pp 


257—Ryerson—$3.25 

This adventure story, by a member 
of the RCMP who is still on active 
service, tells about a Mountie who 
was framed but came back from the 
penitentiary to get his man. The stvle 
is wooden, the denouement shockingly 
coincidental, and the fact that the 
book ever was published must be con- 
sidered an example of the doggedness 
for which Mounties are noted 


WHAT TIME THE TEMPEST—An Army Chap- 
lain's story—by Waldo Smith—pp. 305— 
with photographic illustrations—Ryerson— 
$4.00 
This may be the finest book yet 

written about Canadians in World War 





Il, the best and worst of war as seen land, Dieppe (he was in the off-sho 


re 
bravery and 


through the eves of a wise and ob- flotilla), and finally the 

servant man. fear and blood and vino of the long 
The author, now on the faculty campaign through Sicily and Italy 

of Queen’s University, was United Travelling much of the time near the 

Church minister in an Ontario village front lines in a jeep-ambulance, he 


buried a lot of men along the way, 
altering the Committal so that he did 
not say that it er, God to take the 
soul of the departed. if 
vour friend has been blown to bits 


vou do not see it as an act of God.” 


when war began. He also was a vet- 
eran of four years of military train- 
ing, first in the ranks and then as an 
artillery lieutenant. His personal story 
as a padre is used modestly as the 
framework on which is laid the frus- 


Decause 


trations of our equipment-poor train- This was all in addition to his reg 
ing in Canada. the long wait in Eng- lar job of next-of-kin letters. 
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“Man, that’s smooth combination!” 
“Yes, just like Imperial 
in its smart, new package!” 


IMPER 


Mature and Mellow 
¢ymoother than ever 


Look for it in the NEW 
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OrmsTtmevr_eEeRS OF THE FAMOUS WHISKY 
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Regent always insisted 


upon congenial relaxation, 
n exciting day 
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conducting church services. listening 


to men who needed help to bear their 
eriefs and carry their sorrows. He 
ended the war as a Chaplain Major 
The fact that he also Was awarded the 
Military Cross is not mentioned in his 


hook 


THE MARMOT DRIVE—by John Hersey—pp 


273—McClelland & Stewart—$4.00 
\ disappointment from a_ noted 
author. The central situation is a com- 


munity woodchuck hunt 


1 
cut during which a New York girl is 





















being looked over (very closely. in 
some Cases) DV tS friends 
of a man she th Nig marry 
The cad rathe \ has insisted 
on waiting for marriage betore con- 
summating the affair and as a result 
the girl stomps out into the tall grass 
that tirst morning e 
ocussed female desire 
the week-end tough on e 
he woodchucks 
THE WILD PLACE—by Kathryn Hulme—pp 
275—McCilelland & Stewart—$4 2: 
A few vears ago 1¥ people now 
in our Industries d n 
professions ed 
Europe. | ese ¢ 
ind had babies. kille 
ind were kind to one 
of the camps was Wildtlecken The 
Wild Place. Kat Hulme was dep 
utV directo! y! cump Here 
sense oO sense oO ged 
WOrkK SIC sid YOR OT Te 
IOWRI 1d SS \ cL oO tne 
At iic SALOU Cc ) \ d 
wae Ve dd oO (tne e Ire oO 
al ‘ i L i 
THE BLOW AT THE HEART—by 8 ord 
G'emser—pp. 279—S. J. Reginald Saunders 
$3.65 
It is pleasure to read 
im who lives with his e 
} en oO c w ws e 
Long Island o itpost of 
commuterdaom ne nan Cnaracte S 
i commercial artist named Gilhooles 
His Wife and cl 1 are Positive mode ‘ 
of tn « Es wiv enoug ind 
the neighbors e wonde c 
though one Wavs IS seen moodi 
tlving kite d another is k vn in 
the Gilhoole yusehold S the 
artificial-inseminatior id\ A Wise 
and comic book b n \ 20-20 
Vision in Als insignt 
THE SOUND OF by Leicester 
Hemingway—pp. 308—Mcleod—$4 00 
It is a good thing for humanity that 
Americans aren't all as they are rep 
resented in what must now be recog- 


nized as the standard-load U.S. war 


' 
' 


» hich hy » by hrat 7 
novel, of which this one bv a brothe 


of Ernest Hemingwav ts the latest sad 


example. It concerns an Army film 
unit in Europe during World War Il 
and is full of the usual cowards. sad 


ee} 


ists. drunks. and men who “love” with 
ill the discrimination of wild boars 


Or. one is tempted to say, wild bores 


THE ALIEN SKY—by Pau! Scott—pp. 284 
McClelland & Stewart—$275 
An American finds a snapshot of 


url whom his brother had met in 


India during the war. betrayed, then 
lett. Her eves draw him from the U.S 


to India to make her his own, but 




















When the bed is made (despite 
husband) he finds himself unab 
jump in. There are some good n 


characters. some good scenes. b n 
general the novel—set against Ind jp 


1947, when the Raj was foldin 
tent — fails to measure up to 


rreat background. 


ScoTT ¥ 


tentiall 
potentiall\ 


Chess Problem 


6 \ BLACK ROOK can readily o; 
four self-blocks. a favorite 
with composers over the years. 

White collected about 70 examp 
which 20 combine a masked 

King battery. as in the followir 
4. C. Challenger. Its excellent ke 
ult change-mate. involvin 


I ti. in 
of the self-blocks: 

White: K on QRKt7: Q on K «rs 
R on QB?2: B on QRS: Kts on R4 
ind QB4. Black: K on Q4: R on 
Kt on QRt&: Ps on K4 and 
Mate in two. 

Kev -move  1.R-K2. 

RxKt: 2.Q-Q7 mate. If R-K3: 2.C-K- 


mate. If R-B4: 2.QKt-Kt6 ma 


Walting 


With three Rook self-blocks 
ttla =e 
Itie More ade 
t base : } t 
ru There are about 


imples. half of them with the 


comb 








nal 
til 


mates all given by the white Qt 
Our No. 44 is an elaborated n 


example in this field 


Problem No. 44, bs C. W. She; 
B] ick Nine Pieces 





White—Seven Pieces 


White mates in two 


Solution of problem No. 42 


Kev-move 1.Q-Kt4,_ threa g 
2.Kt-Q4 mate. If K-Kt4: 2 t 
mate. If K-Q7; 2.KtxKtP > m: 
K-Q4: 2.Kt-Kt5 mate 
An interesting feature of th 
is that the threat 2.Kt-Q4 
is a model after three different 
by Black; after BxKt it is a 
check model, after PxR it is 
model, and after B-B3 it is 


~ 


+ 


model 

This is an example of a thre 
hattery, just as F. Janet’s white kh 2 
wheel. No. 41, has a four-fold b 
The outstanding merit of Janet's 
lem is that it also has separate 
for each of the four moves 
black King 

“CEN R 
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- | Cutting Consumer Costs 
In Auto Insurance 


By WILLIAM SCLATER 


~~ 


03 \UTOMOBILE INSURANCE, the 
prima donna of the insurance 
these days. is being given still 

e study by government agencies. 

\ Federal Combines investigator is 
checking on trade practices and their 
lect on rates. Manitoba, following 
lead, has a Commission 
king into the rates charged for 
ic liability, property damage and 

d= matters involving highway 

tv. And. of course, there is a con- 
muttering that the rates in the 
Saskatchewan Government's auto in- 


surance scheme make others look 
high by comparison. 

Competent observers do not con- 

' IK that the Saskatchewan plan can 

be compared with privately-operated 

nsurance. In their view, it is indi- 

rectly subsidized and is actually los- 
| 
| 
| 


Ot wa's 


money. The bulk of the auto in- 
ice business, about 90 per cent 
is carried on by association com- 


es (member companies of The 
Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
srters), Canadian, British and United 
concerns which __ operate 
through the agency system. The other 
ter per cent is handled by direct writ- 


Mules 


ow much of the hullabaloo about 
stems from politicians with an 
on green pastures in other insur- 
lines and how much from any 
concern on the part of the public 
Ss interesting and debatable point. 
Ih automobile industry is the larg- 
est single industry in the world today 
North America is the hub of it. 

Ce tainly the hard facts governing in- 
sul nce costs are clearly apparent to 
average driver, who knows that 

the car which cost $900 in 1939 costs 
over $2,000 today and that the 
de-ted fender which $5 fixed then 
co's $20 to repair now. Add these 
factors to the tremendous in- 
erevse in the car population—S4 per 
Canadian families own at 
ee-t one and we invest more money 
IN .utos than farms—and the reasons 
lor the 400 per cent increase in the 
acc.dent rate and the increase of more 


ee of 





ember 19, 1952 


than 300 per cent in claims since the 
end of the war become obvious. 

Net auto insurance premiums in 
Canada in 1952 amounted to $121,- 
223.125 and claims totalled $75.- 
990,105. Right away it is apparent 
that the loss ratio of 53 per cent, be- 
yond which the insurance companies 
calculate they are losing money, is 
taking quite a beating. The actual loss 
ratio for 1952 was 62.7 per cent. In 
the previous year it was 65 per cent. 
These are the figures which account 
for the average driver paying $70 to 
$75 today for coverage he bought pre- 
war for $40. 

Faced with the possibility of fur- 
ther increases in claims—which 
jumped by $24 million in the past two 
years alone—certain steps have been 
taken by the association companies to 
meet these conditions, steps which 
will not only help to offset the com- 
petition of the direct underwriters but 
prevent, where possible, any further 
increases and bring abou: possible re- 
ductions in the cost of auto insurance 
to the public. 

The agents have been asked to ac- 
cept a 25 per cent reduction in their 
commission rate and the companies 
have agreed to take a reduction of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in the ex- 


~ ~ a 

NET 

| 

| PREMIUMS 
WRITTEN 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 
IN ONTARIO 


(Excluding Adjustment Expenses) 


| 
PREMIUMS | 





“THE HARD FACTS governing insurance cests are clearly apparent 
The accident rate has increased 400 per cent since the end of the war 


pense allowance in the premium dol- 
lar. The effect of this is found in the 
introduction of a new rating formula 
based on an allowable loss factor of 
63 per cent and an expense ratio, tor 
all other costs. of 37 per cent. It 
should be noted that this reduces the 
average agent's commission from 20 
per cent to I5 per cent. This is the 
second reduction in agent commis- 
sion put into effect since the war, as 
the agent formerly received 25 per 
cent of the premium dollar and it is 
this second reduction which has caus- 
ed so much concern in fire and cas- 
ualty 

[he Association companies have 
now devised and put into effect the 
“Preferred Risk Rating Plan” for 
private passenger automobiles. This 
provides a 20 per cent reduction in 
premium cost ot against 
Bodily Injury, Property Damage and 
Collision to owners of autos who have 


agency circles. 


coverage 


been accident-free for three years. 

This, while viewed as a step in the 
right direction, has come in for some 
criticism from agents on the ground 
that it does not go far enough. In 
other words, they feel that this “No 
Claims Category” is not broad enough 
and should be extended to include all 
passenger autos, including those used 
for business, and not be restricted, as 
it is now, to those used for pleasure 
only. 

The Association companies have 
also announced that they are study- 
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PoraLs FoR 1950 44,114,952 


TOTALS FOR 1949 


65.268.672 | 58.168.635 


50.580.010 | 48,025,158 
39. $10,096 | 22,351,609 | 56.1 
32,312,610} 17,915,523 55.4 


TOTALS FOR 1948 |} 28,855,745 | 26,622,284 | 
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Torats—S YEARS | 224,622,757 









| 204,938,783 | 120,298,978 58 











ing ways of reducing costs by simpli- 
fying forms and procedures in auto 
underwriting. There may be consider- 
able scope in this field. The actual 
amount of underwriting is very lim- 


ited, as far as paper work is con- 
cerned. and a simplified form, o1 
even a “ticket” may well be prac- 
ticable. 


One suggestion made by the agents 
is significant in view of the difficul- 
ties faced by the association compan- 
ies in these times. ‘ 
be made to establish. from the nuclei 
of the various existing rating bureaux, 
an organization which would be sup- 


‘ . 
This is that efforts 
ae 


ported by all insurers 

The strong faith of the fire and 
casualty Companies in free enterprise 
as expressed by the agency SsVstem IS 
traditional. An agent in this field ts 
not an emplovee of a company. He is 
an independent 
represent six 
pendent upon the size and scope ot 
his business. He is the person wh 
deals with the company. 


operator who may 


or 20 companies, de 


the retailer 


in effect, who sells the policy. We ma 
not know with which company he 
has placed our insurance, but we 


hold him responsible for it. In matters 
pertaining to this insurance he is Our 
guide, mentor and friend particu- 
larly so in times of trouble 

There is an inherent danger to the 
company-agency system in the con 
troversy that is going on 

The reduction in the auto insurance 
agert’s commission rate will undoubt 
edly have a tendency towards the 
elimination of the smaller agent fron 
this field and towards the concentra 


yt 


tion of the business in the hands of 


t 


the larger agents. This, at the mo- 


ment. may seem like an agreeable 
circumstance to the larger agents but 
will it prove to be quite so agreeable 
in the long-term view? 

If the number of individual agents 
is reduced. so ts the persona: contact 
between the insurance buving public 
and the insurance compan This is 


a factor which can be underestimated 


by those not in direct 


! } seceeceiaies sas 
It can be a boomerang, in 


contact with 


the public 

that reduction of the agency force 
might mean a proportionate loss ot 
public interest in the buving of insur- 


ance 
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4ISKY DISTILLERS & BLENDERS 
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THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
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CHARLES PETTIT 
Man 








values and submit 


Orders accepted for execution 
T T Cd A “ 
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PERIODICAL VALUATION 
AND ANALYSIS — 


A SOUND INVESTMENT PRINCIPLE 


The periodical valuation and analysis of 
your holdings enables you to determine 
accurately your current investment posi- 
some cases to make certain 


which will strengthen your 


We suggest that once a year you mail a 
list of your holdings to us in order that 


advise you regarding current 


a detailed analysis. 


on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CUMULATIVE REDEEMABLE 
PREFERRED SHARES 






NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Board of Directors has declared the 
f wing dividends for the three 





onths ending 3lst December, 1953 


4°, Cumulattive Redeemable 
Preeferred Shares 


No. 27. $1.00 per share, payable on 2nd 
January, 1954. The said dividend will 
be payable on or after said date in 


pect of shares specified in iny 
share warrant on presentation of divi- 
dend coupon No. 27 at any branch otf 
The Royal Bank of Canada in Canada 
434% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 
N 21. $1.18 per share, payable on 2nd 
January, 1954. The said dividend 1 
be -ayable on or after said date in 
respect of shares specified in any share 
warrant on presentation of dividend 
coupon No. 21 at any branch of The 
Roval Bank of Canada in Canada 
5% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 











wil 








No. 5. $0.63 per share, payable on 2nd 
January, 1954. The said dividend will 
be payable on or after said date in 
respect of shares specified in any share 
warrant on sentation of dividend 
oupon No. 5 at any branch of The 
Royal Bank of Canada in Canada 

5¢> Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 

Shares — Issue of 1953 
$0.12 per share, pay: ble on 2nd Janu- 





ng the period from 15th 
to and including 3lst 
The said dividend will 
or after said date 
I ares specified in any 
nterim share warrant marked ‘Issue 
n presentation of dividend 
upon No. 1 at any branch of The 
Royal Bank of Canada in Canada 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
A. BRICE 


Secretary 





1954, cove 





eens es 
; Rom R (CORPORATION or by (ANADA ADA 


[ureD | 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividend 


No par value Common Stock 


No. 48. Quarterly, 50c. per share, 
payable December 31st, 1953 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 7th, 1953. 


V. J. NIXON 
Secretary 
| Montreal, November 27th, 1953 





Gold & Dross 
“Ou 


Brazilian Traction 
B I OWN BRAZILIAN TRACTION 
common stock bought at an 
average price of 1134 What is the 
reason for the sharp decline in the 
price and what are the prospects of a 
recovery? Do you consider the stock 
a purchase at present prices with the 
idea of reducing the average cost? Is 
the stock a hold for income and capi- 
tal gain?—W, Peterborough, Ont. 

When this stock was last reviewed, 
August 22, it was pointed out that the 
economic difficulties that Brazil has 
been encountering, along with the de- 
teriorating foreign exchange situation, 
had induced considerable selling as 
stockholders feared an interruption in 
dividends. 

The recent announcement that a 
stock dividend in lieu of the regylar 
cash dividend is under consideration 
served to crystallize the fears of 
shareholders, and generated the burst 
of selling that drove the stock down 
to a new low of 734. Short selling 
against the stock due under the divi- 
dend has also been a factor. 

In our previous article it was esti- 


mated that the down objective of the 
stock was around 8. This estimate 
has been confirmed by the market 


action. At this price, the stock ap- 
pears attractive for accumulation for 
long-term accounts. While the eco- 
nomic situation in Brazil is still] grave, 
it must be remembered that the capi- 
tal assets of the company are con- 
centrated in the utility field. Earnings 
trom relatively 
translated into 
though the Brazilian 
Government is forced to submit to 
the forces of the free market. 

To block the export of earnings 
vould have the effect of blocking the 
capital Imports that Brazil needs to 
expand the physical plant of the 
country. Thus the rescinding of the 
“speci i] interest’ ’ classification allotted 
to Brazilian seems highly unlikely and 
dividend payments seem fairly well 
assured. After all, a stock dividend 
can be sold for cash. 

With the “news” out, the stock 
seems more of a purchase than a sale 
here, with the possibility of a recovery 
to about 914, 


these facilities are 
stable and can be 


dollars ev en 


Oil Selections 


eS ABOUT TWO years ago | purchased 

7,500 shares in Oil Selections 
Lid. at 37 cents. Since then they have 
declined steadily in price and are now 
quoted at seven cents. Will you give 
your opinion as to the prospects of 


these shares? 1. M.G., Vancouver. 


The prospects of this company do 
not appear to be too attractive. The 
proposed acquisition of Battle Plains 
Petroleum (for 1,222,005 shares of 
Oil Selections) and Scarlet Oils (for 
1,960,005 shares) will add little in the 
way of working capital or oil. 

Both of these companies have the 
bulk of their holdings in the Maid- 


24 





stone area which, so far, has prod ced 
a heavy gravity oil of limited ma: <et- 
ability and, therefore, not the est 
suited to yield the production rey ue 
needed , to keep a company acti\— in 
exploration and development wo xk. 

Acreage without the productio  in- 
come to offset the charges for | ises 
is more of a liability than an ass ¢ at 
the present time, as sO many ~ nal| 
companies are showing in reir 
balance-sheets, and it would aj dear 
that the reconstituted company will 
still face a difficult time in recov. ‘ing 
its financial balance. 

After suffering a loss of more han 
four-fifths of your capital, it 1 ight 
seem a fair bet to risk the loss © the 
remaining fraction, but senioaesd ad- 
ing demands that you switch 1 
issue which presents a isle POSsi- 
bility of recovery. As far as wesiern 
oils are concerned, selection should 
be limited to companies with sufficient 
oil reserves to provide a production 
income of close to $1 million per \ ear 


Calvan Consolidated 


x I HAVE RECENTLY liquidate« 
holdings in several oil stock 
Would you 
recommend one oil stock that 
consider to be suitable for both 


a considerable loss. 


term investment and recovery of n 
losses? —G. A. R., Toronto. 


Calvan Consolidated appears to be 
a suitable vehicle for your purpose 
At last report the company’s income 
totalled $1,820,461 for the 
months ending September 30. Exper 
ditures during this period were 
$1,533,562, leaving a comfortable 
gross income of $286,899. These fig- 
ures compare very favorably with the 
total figures for 1952 operations. Sales 
for that year were $1,209,658 
appears that the 1953 annual report 
will show sales of about $1.5 million 
if the rate of production that has een 
maintained since May is continucd 

Although oil reserves are noi dis- 
closed, the interests held in 92 pro- 
ducing wells, to which must be a ‘dec 
the 20 per cent interest in the 13 
wells in Illinois where a seco! 
recovery program is proving SU -ess- 
ful, indicate that reserves are « ‘ple 
to maintain production income. 

Exploration and development | ork 
has continued to increase res« ves 
with the latest well being broug ¢ 1! 





in the Homeglen area. Other ‘eas 
such as Bargrave, where interes!~ are 


held, also show promise. 

The financial position of the 
pany is good. Production inco; < 's 
sufficient to maintain develop in! 
work and it is expected that the 
operations will provide a consid 
addition to the earned surplus 
stood at $205,474 at the end of 75 

The future also holds some 0% 
sibilities for effecting capital ins 
Should the merger, which is rum red 
with Canadian Atlantic Oil be. »me 
a fact, interest will be stimulat: 
both stocks. This might be preci tt 
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el by a favorable decision by the 
} ederal Power Commission, now ex- 
cted in January, on the application 
the Westcoast Gas Transmission 
I :ne. 
From the chart position, which 
ows a good base of support has 
en forming under the $4.00 level 
s ice late October, it would appear 
{ at an upward move into the $5.00- 
$°.50 level could be generated. Sup- 
above $5.50 will likely prove diffi- 
¢ It to overcome. 


l ragon Oils 


¢ I BOUGHT 8,000 shares of 
A&A Dragon Oil and Gas Ltd. for 
00 per share about a year ago. 
F ease advise what you think of it at 
s price and what are my chances 
the future for an advance in this 
ck to the price I paid for it. — 
B., St. Petersburg, Florida. 
At last report, Dragon held inter- 
ets in 15 oil wells, three gas wells 
d in 1,670,792 acres of leases and 
reservations in Western Canada. In- 
ests in the oil wells range from 14 
25 per cent and in the acreage 
m 6 2/3 per cent in 1,214,882 
res in the Peace River area to 100 
cent in 1.120 acres at Vermilion. 
As 2,937,505 of the authorized 
cupital of 4 million shares have been 
ssued, the present market price of 
cents places a valuation on the 
mpany of $681,251.50. 
With its minority position in the 
wells, the difficult question to 
swer at this time is whether or not 
¢ company has sufficient production 
come to offset the costs of drilling, 
se rentals and overhead. Although 
company had cash of $419,520 
December | a year ago, no further 
ck has been issued this year to 
ntorce the working capital posi- 
1. It would appear that additional 
ids will be required if the com- 
nv’s activities are to be expanded. 
The market valuation of the com- 
nv would seem to be a fair assess- 
ment of its prospects. Without pro- 
ction figures and other financial 
ta, it is the only one that can be 
cepted at the present time. For the 
sock to move back up to your pur- 
ise price would require a consider- 
e Increase in oil reserves and total 
ets. While a major oil discovery 
uld do it, the odds are much too 
at against such a possibility to war- 
t waiting, and a switch into a 
ger company seems best. 


lL un-Western Oil 


Me I HAVE SHARES in Pan-Western 

© Oils for which I paid 1.15. Should 

! hold them for a while longer, or 
tch to something else? Should 
‘ advise holding them, do you 
nk the price would go back to 
thing near what I paid for them? 
H.O.M., Montreal. 


This company appears to be an- 
ler Over-capitalized and under- 
inced proposition. While interests 
‘held in 13 oil and 5 gas wells in 
perta, plus some acreage holdings 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the 
¢ pitalization now outstanding of 
> 549.030 shares, when divided into 


oil reserves of 1,434,000 barrels, 
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even at $1.00 per barrel, leaves a 
considerable gap between value and 
market price. 

Although there are 900,000 shares 
under option on a scale from 25 
cents to 45 cents, the possibility of 
market improvement in the price of 
the shares is offset by the dilution of 
the available equity by nearly 25 per 
cent. The amount that would be 
realized would be barely sufficient to 
offset the deficit in working capital, 
shown in the August 1952 balance 
sheet, of $211,371. 

Should a determined effort be 
made to market the optioned stock, 
it appears possible that a “push up” 
to around 55 cents could be man- 
aged. At this point the stock would 
likely be a sale. 

A switch would be more in order 
as a means of recovering the capital 
loss you have suffered. This is based 
on the fact that the leaders of an 
advance will invariably advance more, 
on a percentage basis, than the bulk 
of any given group. Calvan Consoli- 
dated, which is reviewed here, would 
seem the most attractive switch at the 
present time. 


In Brief 


a I HAVE A NUMBER of shares of 
Consolidated Rochette Mines that 
cost me 18 cents. Do you think 
I have any hope of selling them at 
18 cents or better, or should I let 
them go now? M. L. W., Anti- 
gonish, N.S. 

From the stock action, the answer 
must be to sell on any rally. 


WHAT IS YOUR opinion of Mayfair 
Mines?—A. M., Byron, Ont. 

A poor bet. 

WOULD YOU PLEASE advise if I 
sould sell Hamil Silver-Lead Mines? 

-B. J. M., Vancouver. 

You should. 


1 HOLD A NUMBER of shares of Ter- 


rebonne Titanium. Waat is your 


opinion of this stock? DS. We, 
Vontreal. 

A sale. 

IS THERE any prospect for Rheba 
Uranium at 30 cents? — H. J. G., 


Brantford, Ont. 

Not visible. 

I HOLD some shares in Bellekeno 
Mines. 1 would apprzciate your ad- 
vice on whether to sell or hold.— 
Mrs. N. J., 

Sell. 


Vancouver. 


4 FEW YEARS AGO I purchased stock 
in Lead-Ura Mines. Can you tell me 
anything about its present status?— 
H. L. J., London, Ont. 

The company was renamed the 
Rare Earth Mining Corp in 1951. As 
the last report was dated May, 1951, 
it must be assumed that it is dormant. 


We regret that the volume of re- 
quests for information from Gold & 
Dross exceeds our cap2city to answer 
them. Readers must confine their in- 
quiries to one stock and must supply 
their full name and address. Letters 
without signatures and addresses will 
not be answered. W. P. SNEAD 
















































































One of Canada’s 
Strongest Provincial Securities 


The excellent security of the new Province of 
Ontario Debentures combines with their attrac- 
tive interest return to make them suitable for 
almost any investment portfolio. We offer, as 
principals, 


Province of Ontario 
4% Debentures 
Due January Ist, 1968 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 ' 
Price: 99.75 and interest 
To yield about 4.02% 


A circular giving the latest available informa- 
tion concerning the financial position of the 
Province together with further details of this 
new issue will be forwarded on request. 


Mail or telephone inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halitax 


Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont 


Kitchener 


London, Eng. 


Edmonton 
Chicag: 


Calgary 
New York 


Regina 


\ ictoria 


—— ——— ALL LIQUOR COMMISSION STORES 








M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 










PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 30 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 


Dividend f $1.00 p share being 











Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 
















CALVIN BULLOCK 


FRED HUNT, F.C.1I.S 
Ltd. rere 
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Lt. L. ROOKE 


H. S. GOODERHAM 


"Daddy will fix it” 


Of course. “Daddy~ will fix his little 
eirls doll for the same basic reason 
he provides for the unknown tomor- 
rows through confidence in Canada 
Life. Each year more and more 
“Daddies” depend on Canada Life 


plans to safeguard crowing futures. 





During 1952, 44,182 

new policies were writ- 

ten by Canada Life—an 

increase of 144% over 
1942. 


0 ES 


J. E. WHITE 
General Manager 


President 


plan Youu fidinw with oonfidonen, MN 


~~ J-CANADA LIFE 
——_———itccrance Company 
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ROBERT RAE: A folder tells his story. 








Business 


EES 


es AMONG THE neatly kept files of 
employee records at the head- 
quarters of the Dominion Bank in 
Toronto is a yellowing folder devoted 
to Robert Rae. “Small but clean” is 
the description which accompanies 
the record telling that young Rae 
joined the bank as a clerk on January 
13, 1906, at $18.98 per month. 

At that time the junior clerk was 
16 and had deliberately accepted a 
lower wage than he had been earning 
for the previous 12 months with a 
Store, just for the opportunity of get- 
ting into a “man’s job,” which is how 
he regarded banking. (At that time. 
the bank’s 387 employees included 
only seven women; today it employs 
1391 women and only 1284 men.) 

The record from there on shows 
how the junior clerk was kept on the 
move. He was sent to Brampton first. 
then to Uxbridge, Mt. Albert, Lind- 
say, Hamilton, Welland and Whitby— 
22 different appointments altogether 
in his banking career with infre- 
quent spells living with his Scottish- 
born parents in Toronto when work 
or brief vacations took him back 
there. The first really big step upward 
came in 1916, when he was appointed 
accountant of the bank’s busy City 
Hall branch in his home town. Three 
years later he became a manager, in 
Montreal, and by 1920 was in New 
York as Assistant Agent. He left this 
post in 1929 to manage the main 
branch in Toronto. 

On June 10, 1937, he celebrated 
his 47th birthday by being appointed 
General Manager and shortly after- 
wards his portrait began to appear on 
the bank’s own bank notes for the 
first time. These were issued for a 
relatively short time before the Bank 





discontinued the practice. In 1945 
when the Bank of Canada took ove 
the responsibility for issuing bank 
notes, all this private currency Was 
withdrawn from circulation. However 
a $10 bill with Mr. Rae’s picture was 
never reclaimed and, embodied 

paper weight, remains on his desk 

In 1948 the employee record was 
once again fetched from the files t 
have added to it, “appointed Presi- 
dent,” and Robert Rae moved into 4 
walnut - panelled, sixth - floor — office 
overlooking the downtown business 
area and Lake Ontario. 

Silver-haired Robert Rae, married 
with no children, is a slow-speaking 
six-footer who chooses his words 
carefully and fixes the person he ts 
addressing with a penetrating glance 
He is a neat dresser and was once 
included in a list of the ten-hest- 
dressed men in Canada. “The first ! 
knew about this was a newsp.pe 
announcement,” he explains. “Fortu- 
nately I’ve never been chosen since 
I thought my friends would neve: le! 
me hear the last of it.” 

He has been President of the C..na- 
dian Bankers’ Association, a \ ice- 
President of the Ontario region of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce int 
a President of the St. Andrew’s 5o- 
ciety, in which his Scottish ance tr 
gives him an interest. 

He likes to golf and fish, prefer. 
fly rather than drive his black Bu ck 
and claims his tastes are orthodo. 10 
both food and reading. Aside fom 
business literature, he likes detec'ive 
stories, but he is also a bibliophile nd 
has probably the best private co: ec 
tion in Canada of first and e rl 
editions of Canadian history. 

JOHN WILCOCK 
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MY DANK 


TO 2 MILLION CAWADIANS 


BANK OF MonTREAL 
Canada's First Bauk 


MOVING AHEAD witH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


D mber 19, 1953 
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Canada’s Christmas Store 













The Santa Legend 


8 SAINT NICHOLAS is, among oter 
things, the patron saint of por- 
tionless maidens. Once, according to 
the legend, he took compassion 0. a 
poor man who, unable to afford d: 
ries for his three daughters, was on 
the point of selling them as slaves 

Secretly and at night, Saint Nich: \as 
threw 4 bag of gold ‘through the min’s 
window. The eldest girl lured a hus- 
band with the money. Twice mre 
Saint Nicholas visited the home, \ ith 
similar gratifying results. The ast 
time he was waylaid by the father «nd 
profusely thanked. Saint Nich: las 
asked that no one be told. Afterw: rds 
he continued to deposit gifts secr-tly 
but, somehow, people always fo ind 
out he was the donor. 

Saint Nicholas is also the patron 
saint of children. So it was not long 
before he was credited with giving 
gifts to the children at Christmas time 
In most countries, he is still Sxint 
Nicholas. The name “Santa Claus” is 
of American origin. The Duich 
brought the legend to America but the 
English children could not quite pro- 
nounce “Sint Nicolaas” and called 
him “Santa Claus.’ 

The early Santa Claus was depicted 
on the lines of the real Saint Nicholas 
the Bishop of Asia Minor in_ the 
Fourth century, a tall thin man with 
a beard. Through the years, however, 
the beard has been long or short, fu 
or straggly, according to the fashion 
of the time. Our conception of the 
fat jolly gentleman with the red cheeks 
and twinkling eyes, is entirely duc to 
Clement Moore who, in 1822, wrote 
The Night Before Christmas. 

Nor does Saint Nicholas - Santa 
Claus always arrive in a_ reindeer 
drawn sleigh from the North Pole 
On Dec. 6 he comes to the Dutch 
children, dressed in — archbishop’s 
robes, by way of a steamboat from 
Spain, and accompanied by a_ horse 
and a small African helper called 
Peter. 

The Dutch also originated the cus- 
tom of hanging stockings. In Holland 
they set out their wooden shoes, with 
hay for Saint Nicholas’s horse. The 
next morning the hay would be gone 
and presents would be in the shoes 
Then when they settled in America. 
stockings took the place of the shoes 

The stockings, or shoes, idea is «Iso 
popular in many places. In Venezuela 
the children leave their shoes out 
Christmas Eve, for the gifts wich 
will be brought by E/ Nino Jc sus 
instead of the traditional Saint. \nd 
in Czechoslovakia (pre Iron Curt in) 
the children left stockings which © ere 
filled by Saint Nicholas, who c ime 
down the chimney accompanied ba! 
angel, who promised to reward the 
good children, and by a devil, she 
spanked the bad ones. In Brazil the 
children leave their shoes to be | ‘lee 
—by Papae Noél. 

In Norway, Santa leaves his sls 
on Christmas Eve beneath the CI ‘ist 
mas tree and the youngest «aild 
in the family has the honor of ¢ 
tributing them on Christmas Da\ 
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WATCHING for Santa Claus: 5-year- 
old Mary, daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. 
MacKay-Smith, of Ottawa. 


Photo: Capital Press 
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Conversation Pieces: 


Fe the Tirol comes an odd Christmas legend associated 
with silver spoons. On Christmas Eve, a bowl of milk is 
placed on the table beside a picture of the Nativity and a lighted 
candle. Each member of the family rests a spoon against the 
bowl. Then they go to church. If, when they return home, they 
find that one spoon has moved into the bowl, the Virgin Mary 
is supposed to have passed by and placed it there; and the owner 
of the spoon will be blessed with good luck all the next year. 


A bulletin from the Extension Department of the University of 
BC describes a Christmas table decoration made from water, 
acid and moth balls: “Fill a clear bowl with water. Color with 
vegetable coloring. Add | tbsp. citric acid and 2 tbsp. baking soda 
for each cup of water. Mixture will fizz. Then drop a handful of 


moth balls into the solution and watch them dance.” 


Duncan (Adventures in Good Eating) Hines thinks women are 
the best carvers. “Men carve in hunks. Women, who have a more 
delicate touch, usually carve nice even slices.” He also has 
word on the etiquette of a turkey dinner. “Asking for a second 
helping is the greatest compliment you can pay your hostess.’ 
Here is a recipe for rum cranberry punch, from The Christmas 
Cookbook by Zella Boutell (Macmillan, $4.75): combine 1 pt. 
rum, 2 cans undiluted frozen orange juice, | gt. cranberry juice, 
' 


2 cup sugar Pour over a block of ice in a large punch bow! 


Add 1 qt. ginger ale. Garnish with mint leaves and thin slices of 
orange. lemon or lime. Serves 12 

Is a taste for political life hereditary? Mrs. Gladys Porter. Mavor- 
elect of Kentville, NS, is the daughter of the first Mayor of 
Svdnev and the niece of a former MPP. This isn’t Mrs. Porter's 
first stint as Mayor, either. She served two terms, starting in 
1946: was defeated in 1950 by the man whom she, in turn, has 


now defeated. 


Character study: it you have curved eyelashes, you are a calm 
person; if lashes are short and straight. you have a nervous 


temperament: if lashes are thin at outer ends, you are laz\ 


Famous old St. Pancras borough in London is being “surveyed” 
by 50 students from 25 countries, to see how it “ticks.” Amonz 
the students are Miss L. P. Cathcart, of Moncton, NB, and 
Miss M. R. Nicholson, of Sturgis, Sask. 


Canadian Repertory Theatre in Ottawa has quite a feminine 
roster this year. Managing director is actress Amelia Hall, 
and set designer is Penelope Geldart. In CRT’s recent North 
American premiere of Noel Coward’s Relative Values Araby 


Lockhart, of Toronto, appeared as guest star. 


Dr. Lois Myrl Myers, of London, has been granted a fellowship 
for special training abroad in the field of cancer. She is the 
second to win this scholarship by the Canadian Cancer Society 


the 
Ltt 


Ontario Division Bursary. Dr. Myers is a 1951 graduate ot 


University of Western Ontario. 


Leo Ritter, of New York and Montreal, reports that fox is sull 
holding its own after making a sensational comeback last vea 
Fox dyed sky-blue, face powder pink or orange is the newest 
trend. Muffs will be important this year; especially popular is 
square style in white and black fox, and a barrel shape in black 


seal. 


Florence Lougheed, of Winnipeg, has been awarded a Kinsmen’s 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, London. 
Florence has been studying in England for the last 18 months 




































































GIVE THE 


COLUMBIA- 
VIKING 

DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
THIS 
CHRISTMAS 








On CHRISTMAS Day: 
4-year-old Ann Rosemary, 
daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. David G. Sloan, 
of Victoria, and grand- 
daughter of the Hon. 
Gordon McG. Sloan, 
Chief Justice of BC. 

Ph Helmuth G f 







| book and 





LD. partment Stores 
Regular Edition $8.95 


Thumb-Indexed $9.95 


MACMILLAN 
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CHRISTMAS 


is for children 












We make en- 
velopes for 
every need— 
write and tell 
us your re- 
quirements 
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HAMILTON — ONTARIO 


Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, ; a, ae Mrs 
and Vancouver 









BARON SOLEMACHER’S 


LARGE FRUITED 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 
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wv CELEBRATING her second Christmas 
od is 17 months old Martha 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

4 Frank Cochrane, of Toronto 
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NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 
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Gay “Tinkle-Top” with its 
Gemey Frozen Fragrance, by 
Richard Hudnut, $2.50. 


perfume 
vift 
of 


elegance 


) we } A 
Set of bag and shoes , 
- — ¢ 


in Davis baby calf. 
Shoe has new dagger 


heel. At Owens and ‘ 
Elmes, shoes, $16.95; , On Dit Eau de France—$13.00 


bag, $16.95. . 4 4 
Nini: huldea hk Gates : ; On Dit Jewelled Perfumair—$3.00 
P , On Dit Dusting Powder—$3.75 
On Dit Velva Liquid—8 oz., $9.00 and 16 oz., $15.00 
On Dit Sachets—3 in box, $5.00 


SIMPSON’'S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 





christmas 


gifts 


SNOW-WHITE ermine wrap, by 
Maximilian. In Canada, 
only at Holt Renfrew. 


Box of perfume, cologne 


and soap, in matching a 5 bisy a 
Goya fragrances, $2.50. a -_ HOVE RTA 
by Hofer of Switzerland 
A WATCH FOR A LIFETIME imported from Switzerland for 


d precision and superb 


e | } 
men of discriminating taste wno deman 


design. A product of three generations of 
craftsmanship, featuring the unique 17-jewel Rotomatic move- 
| ‘imetal mainspring, 


ment that winds itself, and the new V: 
lit 1e Waterproof, shockproof, 


Swiss miaster- 


guaranteed to last a 
magnetic, and unaffected perature variations 
d ; , in gold, chrome, and stainless steel, in a variety 
New china figurine, Pa ge SE 
1d a rns. 
by Margaret Bryan, called ‘ 
“Candlelight”. By Paragon : J 4 
On display now at your jeweller’s 


612 inches, $11.50. 


Phot Nelson Hitchinson 
Kwek kK 
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LIVERPOOL crystal, 
at William Ash- 
ley, Toronto. 
Goblet, $4.25; 
claret, 

liqueur, 


BALLERINA design 2S Orig. 
in Queen's Plate sane ; 

hy McGlashan : ' 

Clarke, named ; So Bis 
in honor of the ss ber’s F 
Roval Winnipeg ; 

Ballet. , : ne twe 
Each, S5c. ‘ iitzer Pr 
inderste 

felt it | 

the screen | 

Miss Fe 


wv “we ve Ti reer PTT, 101 making 
S500 otis pis Fs REFILLABLI J eS one brave, 
tiw 4 ; xda siphon, called OS ‘ 4 ; with a gift 
“Sparklets”’, MS es : we | ; i 
' Ae , ; ‘ ‘ i = a dozen of 


wire mesh mode i, eae é 3 . : 3 j 
$17.50; all : * : i j of I male 
chrome, $27.50. vears a 
one of the 

por 

901d 


Its world-famous golf course is, far : s ey; ‘i 
: , 10OW- 
and away, the finest that Bermuda 


screen and 


CANADA’S FINEST] = 


CIGARETTE oe 


j } dece 
and soap, anda bottle of ' 1 h 
} } n > 

Lavender, by plaved the r 


Yardley, $6.50 , a, Miss Stanw\ 
and handle 

e scrip 

limite 

she never lo 

p old hat, 

Wyman is s 
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Itching to Finish This ? 


affords; the bathing, sailing, fish- 

ng, unsurpassed. Sheltered en-tout- 

cas tennis courts. Dancing evenings 

The accommodations and atmosphere Box of lavender scented 
—like those of your club at home. hath salts, talcum powder 


American plan 


For full information, see your 
Travel Agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
92 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
EMpire 6-3422 


Also New York, Boston, Phila Cleveland 


Rstios 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSESSCECEESE 
By Louris aND DorRoTHY CRERAR 


Y APPOINTMENT TH 

Pare ee TORE TATE ACROSS 2. Rose had a fishy appearance. (4, 3) 

KING GEORGE V! 3. Points to the fact that niblicks don't 
admit defeat. (4) 

A crooked road in to the church? (6) 

Get-rich-quick flower. (8) 

Journeymen? (10) 

. Stuff that (bad) dreams are made of? 

(7) 

Records in some cases made by joc- 

keys? (5) 

Paradoxically those who are, are often 

catch tight. (2, 3, 5) 

Breaks u n the 28 erhaps Mostly comfortable on foot, but un- 

He's like r at ¢ ‘ y )) comfortable under. (8) 

Gets 7. This often makes a stew? (5) 

dirty 1 Give Somebody a roaring reception. 

Abstrac 900k on pi mince f (7) 

course 7) 20. Stop before a “five and ten" to make 

X or + change? (7) 

This will keep one up t rat 1. Daub a lot in the middle. (7) 

: 22. Fleet, but not too fleet for the bowl- 

é ing. (6) 

DOWN d Getting these, Shakespeare’s man had 

rm is surely not this! (7) 28's number. (4) 


WINE MERCHANTS 


Appr 

M AGIC ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso rhythms, 
golden beaches, Moslem mosques, 
Hindu temples. Enjoy wide choice 
of hotels and guest houses .. . con- 
venient air or sea transporation . . 

devaluated local currency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 


a long time ~ o + 


SANDEMAN 


PORT 
& 
SHERRY 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN, SONS CO. LTD. 
LONDON OPORTO ° JEREZ 
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Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 


Misshapen 
5. Nevin 
. Thermos 
Presser 
Horoscopes 























. Otto 
Surveyed 
Hearts 
Hoards 
Campfire 
Peri 
Wonderment 
Enclose 
Agitate 
Spend 
Ethelbert 


DOWN 


Matches 

Swearer 

Homesteads 

Pushover 
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Saturday Night 


Tourist Board 
Dept. 15, 37 Board of Trade Bicg., 
Montreal, or see your Travel Agent. 
Offices in N.Y., London, Port-of-Spoin 


2 2 @ @ 


GUARANTEED 


A weather insured, 
pleasure insured 


LM COOPERATION With 


onare. aio ron ev $T. THOMAS 
wmom ee OTE, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
See your travel agent 
N.Y. Office: 730 5th Ave. 
Plaza 7-5253 
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Original Discovery 


§ So Big is a remake of Edna Fer- 

ber’s Pulitzer Prize-winning novel 
of the twenties. It wouldn’t win any 
Pulitzer Prize in 1953, but it is easy 
to understand why Warner Brothers 
stil) felt it worth while to return it to 
the screen for the third time. 

\fiss Ferber must be given credit 
for making the original discovery that 
yne brave, wise, true-hearted woman 
with a gift for. generalization is worth 
a dozen of her foolish money-grub- 
bing male contemporaries. Twenty- 
five vears ago the Ferber novel struck 
one of the richest veins in modern 
popular fiction; and while the old 
gold mine is turning out some pretty 
low-grade ore these days, it. still 
manages to pay off handsomely on 
screen and radio. ; 

The current version of So Big may 
be even more popular than its pre- 
decessor, in which Barbara Stanwyck 
plaved the role of the ineffable Selina. 
Miss Stanwyck was tough and valiant 
ind handled the windy abstractions 
f the script like a veteran. But she 
has a limited capacity for pathos and 
she never looks her best in a beaten- 
p old hat, two fic! ds in which Jane 
Wyman 1s supreme. 

So we have Jane as the Ferber 
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December 19, 1953 


heroine who is tossed out into the 
world with nothing much by way of 
patrimony except a generalization be- 
queathed by her _ wheat-cornering 
father: that some people are wheat 
and some emeralds. The wheat-people, 
it seems, are the ones who produce, 
and the emerald-people the ones who 
appreciate. Selina, of course, is both, 
and presently she marries a Dutch 
farmer (Sterling Hayden) who is 
neither—can’t appreciate the beauty 
of cabbages, can’t even raise cabbages. 
He dies, and Selina dedicates herself 
to improving the farm and her son 
Dirk, or So Big. The farm prospers, 
but Dirk is winter-blighted. “If you 
forsake Beauty, Beauty will turn her 
back on you,” Selina warns him when 
he abandons architecture and heads 
for success in the sales promotion 
field. And sure enough Beauty does, 
in the person of a spry young artist 
(Nancy Olson) who lectures him 
almost as tirelessly as his mother, 
then goes off with a beauty-loving, 
and successful, orchestra-leader. This 
leaves poor Dirk, or So Big. flat on 
his face, which is exactly the position 
Author Ferber had arranged for him 
from the opening chapter. 

Since So Big was written, the suffer- 
ing and triumphant Selina has been 
formalized into a pattern which any 
experienced actress can fill out. Jane 
Wyman is competent in the role, but 
the same can hardly be said for Ster- 
ling Hayden, whose Farmer de Jong 
is a real Piltdown man, at once rudi- 
mentary and phoney. Neither Steve 
Forrest as the grown-up So Big nor 
the young actor, Tommy Rettig. who 


oF 


Warner Bros 
STERLING HAYDEN and JANE WY- 


MAN in a scene from “So Big”. 
play the same role as a child, can be 
blamed if he is less than satisfactory. 
They must have felt pretty sheepish 
about the whole thing. 


Sneak previews are a good deal like 
disposal sales of unclaimed goods. 
You pay your money and dispense 
with choice. Then, when the parcel is 
opened, you may discover something 
surprisingly worthwhile. On the other 
hand vou may be struck with a lead 
paperweight. 

Veils of Baghdad, 

Mature, comes under the lead paper- 
weight heading. Here we have Actor 
Mature as an adventurer busily assis- 
ting, or maybe frustrating, the Grand 
Vizier of Baghdad in selling out the 


starring Victor 


parties .. 


of it! 


A Canadian 


atmosphere, finer food or gayer 
. you're sure to find 
your festive-season holiday in 
Old Quebec truly memorable. 


Plan now to be here... 


entertainment... 


celebrations... 


Paeciftte 


Ottoman Empire. It’s a little hard to 
give anything more than a generalized 
account of what goes on in this pic- 
ture. The plot was deeply confused, 
the dialogue seemed to have been put 
together by the studio office-boy, and 
since I sat far back under the gallery, 
most of the action on the wide screen 
appeared to be carried on by head- 
less giants. The audience took it good- 
naturedly, laughing as heartily at the 
passionately garbled love-making as 
though the script-writer had actually 
intended to be funny. On the whole, 
the management was wise to run The 
Veils of Baghdad as a sneak-preview. 
It is the kind of picture that could 
only be sold under wraps. 

Back to God's Country, seemed, if 
only by contrast. fairly bracing enter- 
tainment. It is the screen version of 
a James Oliver Curwood serial, one 
of those popular action 
openly and guilelessly contrived that 
they are bevond critical attack. The 
good characters and the bad ar 
ly lined up in the first ten minutes and 
vou know that nobody will swerve by 
a hair's breadth outside the pattern 
laid down for him. You recognize the 
speeches before they are out of the 
actors’ mouths, you can assess the 
plot value of every candidly planted 


I y | 
shot. vou know just where the big 


stories so 


e solid- 


interior climax will come (about two- 
thirds of the way through), and how 
it will lead step by step to the in- 
evitable logic of the happy ending 


The whole thing is as simple and 
Stirring and repetitive as a Sousa 
March, and vou have only to fall in 
with the beat to be entertained. 
Mary Lowrey Ross 


Christmas and New Year's are merrior 


in OLD QUEBEC! 


PLAN YOUR WINTER \c 
HOLIDAY NOW... ; 
Whatever the reason... whether oO | 


it’s the crisper snow, mellower 








for the 


conveniently-close winter sports .:3 


for the colourful dances and famous 


for the Old World 


and just for the fun 


The Chateau Frontenac is your 
headquarters with superb service 


and accommodations. 


For information and reservations see any 


Canadian Pacific office or write Hotel Manager 


“Chateau Frontenac 


Hotel 
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+» TRY A PILSENER 


When vour neck feels ¢ is long as this 
and dusty every inch of the We 
you need a PILSENER! La atts” 
Pilsener makes thirst a_ pleasure. 
Enjov the 
it washes away vour thirst ts 
ste? Well, it’s lighter than ale 1 
drier tI an iager . order some tor 
irhomeorcall forit in 
hotel or na aes and se tor r- 


att Limited. 





clean fresh fra 
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Letters 





Randolph Replies 


IN YOUR issue of November 7, Mr. 
Beverley Nichols refers to a speech I 
made on September 10 and says that: 

“Apart from a guarded paragraph 
in the Observer, | have seen no refer- 
ence to the astonishing speech which 
Randolph Churchill recently made in 
London, on the subject of the British 
Press.” This is strange from one who 
purports to survey the London scene 
for the benefit of Canadian readers. 
No account of the speech appeared in 
The Times, but quite long reports 
appeared in the Daily Express, the 
Vianchester Guardian, the Daily Mir- 
ror, the Morning Advertiser and 
World's Press News. It was more brief- 
lv noticed in the News Chronicle and 
a number of provincial papers. Trib- 

printed it in full. The Observer 
paragraph from which Mr. Nichols 
first heard of it was published two and 
a half weeks after the speech was 
made. 

I notice that Mr. Nichols, while 
quoting the name of Lord Kemsley 
for whom he works and to whom he 
gives a gushing testimonial, omits, 
from a portion of my speech which he 
quotes, the name of Lord Rothermere. 
This seems to me an odd form of jour- 
nalism, and | trust that you will pub- 
lish this letter lest any of your readers 
might suppose that it was someone 
other than Lord Rothermere whom I 
was denouncing for making money by 
the sale of pornography. 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Bucks, U.K. 
Title ? 

IN YOUR November 21 issue, under 
“Letters” a Mr. James Harding ex- 
presses himself on the subject of a 
Canadian aristocracy. I assume he 
writes with an anticipatory gleam in 
his eye like a small boy about to touch 
off a heap of fireworks. He should 
be rewarded by the explosions and 
rocket bursts of national-minded Ca- 
nadians. Quite possibly, at that, a 
number of Canucks would be happy 
to assist Mr. Harding in his crusade 
to the extent of altering the archaic 
title, “House of Commons,” to a more 
democratic one. 


4yleshury, 


irchaic 


Toronto GORDON WALLACE 


Wedge Driver 


IN YOUR edition of Nov. 28, you 
carried a letter from a Mr. Sunstrom, 
of Buffalo, NY, in which he declared 
Sen. McCarthy to be a great patriot 
and a great American. 

Would a truly great American try 
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to drive a wedge between the Ameri- 
can and British peoples at a time when 
the safety of the whole of the free 
world depends on the co-operation 
and mutual trust and respect of all 
those nations free of Communism, 
and who are working together so that 
they shall retain that freedom, and on 
whose joint efforts will depend the 
future of all mankind .. .? 


Ottawa RHODA J. FINNERON 


Training Teachers 


IN HIS REVIEW of “So Little 
For The Mind” (November 14), 


Robertson Davies appears to endorse 
Dr. Neatby’s charges that “Doctors 
of Pedagogy’ ’ in the training schools 
“have planted the pernicious doctrine 
that teacher-technique is of more im- 
portance than a knowledge of the sub- 
ject taught” and that in their training 
colleges they promote an_ insidious 
program of Dewey indoctrination, 
(“the Dewey opium pipe”). May I 
therefore offer the following facts 
overlooked by Dr. Neatby? I speak 
only for the institution with which I 
am associated. Others are quite cap- 
able of speaking for themselves. 
The School of Education at the 
University of British Columbia: re- 
quires that all students be university 
graduates, having completed honors 
in One, Or majors in each of two sub- 
jects ordinarily taught in the high 
schools; works closely and harmoni- 
ously with all related academic de- 
partments at the university; has an 
advisory council of twenty-six, of 
whom six are professional education- 
ists and twenty, heads of faculties and 
departments in the subject fields; has 
encouraged many students to plan for 
further graduate work in academic 
fields; endorses the government regu- 
lation that a graduate of the teacher- 
training course may qualify for an 
advanced high school certificate by 
completing an additional year’s work, 
three-fifths of which may be in his 
academic field; encourages students to 
think independently with respect to 
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Managing Editor, 


. - has in 

employed 
educational 
represent- 
ing various points of view and 
coming from, Britain (1), United 
States (1), Canada (2), and Eur \pe 
via the United States (1); has this 
year sponsored a conference on “Con- 
flicting Theories of Education” jp 
which other-than ‘ “Progressive” points 
of view were ably presented by s:ch 
recognized men as Jacques Barun, 
Father Carr, Ira Dilworth, T. Kay- 
mond McConnell, John Macdonaid 
(Alberta), Paul Woodring, ind 
others. 

We do not believe in book-burning, 
We propose neither to ban nor t. ig- 
nore Dewey (nor for that matter, 
Maritain, Adler, Livingstone, and 
others). We think the minds of uni- 
versity graduates should be worth» of 
respect and capable of independent 
thought. In this we seem to differ with 
Dr. Neatby and your book review- 

for Dr. Neatby in setting out to 
“punch the pedagogues” has unwit- 
tingly revealed a basic lack of confi- 
dence in both university graduates and 
the quality of their undergraduat: in- 
struction... 

We are far from complacent about 
the results of our course. We recog- 
nize many problems and short-com- 
ings; but contempt for learning and 
intent to indoctrinate cannot be num- 
bered among them. 

J. R. McINTOSH 

Director, 

School of Education 
University of British Columbia 
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Impertinence 


BY WHAT RIGHT does a man rejole- 
ing in the name Prychick presume to 
dictate to you what you shall 
your paper? 

It is preposterous that anyone living 
in this country of which Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth is Queen should have 
the impertinence to write of her 
such terms. 

I hope you will continue to give us 
all the available information yut 
her and her illustrious husband, and 
that any similar communications you 
receive will find their way quick! 
into the WPB. 
Ottawa 





JOHN LOUGH 


Election Costs 


POLITICAL LIBERTY is one of ou 
favorite themes, but aren’t you wasting 
your time? I offer the evidence of thé 
recent municipal elections to suppor! 
the belief that people simply are no 
interested in having political |i vert 
as long as they can live comfort1b!) 

. It is absurd to go to the expense 
of annual elections just to give 
minority a chance to express an pit 
ion on people who are, in the 
nonentities. 

E. J. Carver} 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING. van aye 


The advantages of having a home in the Bahamas are as pleasurable as they are practical. 


use of Nassau’s serene and gracious way of life, inspired centuries ago by the 


the island and its multicoloured seas... and | 


if by its tonic climate, 
ideal for relaxing sport ashore and afloat the year around. 
Practical because in Nassau you'll be sure of pure water, fresh milk, good roads, 


health safeguards, including a fine new hospital, telephone connections 
} | 


Direct to anywhere in the world. And practically no taxes (no income, 
ervice from New York capital gains, sales or gift taxes and no U.S. or Bahamian 
by the transatlantic cruise liner 


inheritance tax on re al estate owned by U.S. citizens). If this adds up 
Ss. s. NASSAU to the sort of spot you're seeking, we'd like to welcome you as neighbours. 
7, 8 and 9-day Cruises Come to Nassau by Air, Sea, Rail or Road! 


Ali cabins and public rooms air-conditioned —Largest Lido deck 6 Convenient Gateways 

ofioat—Two outdoor pools— Professional entertainment, por- 

ties, cocteens bel, proacioaus monies cOumaame MIAMI Mins FORT LAUDERDALE WEST PALM BEACH 
INCRES NASSAU LINE NEW YORK 2 Hours by An MONTREAL TORONTO 


Home Lines, Inc., Gen. Agts., 42 Broadway, New York 4 Consult your Travel Agent 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard e« 1633-34 duPont Bldg., Miami 
British Empi lo., 620 Fifth Ave., New York e¢ 550 Grant St. (Suite 146), Pittsburgh 
g., Chicago « 1214Gulf States Bldg., Dallas e 80 Richmond St., W. Toronto 
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